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Foreword 


———-_—___ 


The publication of this number of The London Magazine, dedicated 
to Marcel Proust, has been planned to coincide with the Proust Ex- 
hibition now open at Messrs Wildenstein’s Galleries in Bond Street. 

Very few writers of our time have grown in influence and stature 
since their death as Proust has. In France, I would say that without 
much question he is the novelist, perhaps the greatest imaginative 
creator of the first quarter of the century. His achievement has been 
made to seem even more astonishing by the recent discovery of 
Jean Santeuil—which is surely the most heroic training run ever 
attempted by a writer for an even more heroic final performance. 
In the English-speaking world, thanks to a translation of A La 
Recherche du Temps Perdu which must be counted, at the lowest 
estimate, as an uniquely brilliant shot at transposing a highly com- 
plex, poetic writer into another language, interest in and admiration 
for his work has steadily grown since the first pioneers in the mid- 
twenties came back across the Channel with news of their exciting 
discovery. His influence on writers in this country has been extra- 
ordinarily pervasive: hardly one literary figure embarking on his 
memoirs, or a book about his early life, has been able to escape it, 
permitting himself an elaboration of introspection and a minute- 
ness of memory-painting that would have seemed almost out of the 
question before, while many a novelist has been gripped by the 
ambition to design his work as a romantic history of his own time 
with volume following volume in linked procession. And it is per- 
haps not too much to say that Proust’s ultra-mandarin prose style, 
in Scott Moncrieff’s transformation, has been the chief agent in stay- 
ing the complete victory of the vernacular revolution of the last 
decades. 

And yet, in spite of the eager colonization of the huge country he 
opened up, the real importance of Proust is often misunderstood, 
even by his own compatriots. It is not the incredibly detailed social 
chronicle of his time which we find in A La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu, with its unforgettable evocation of manners, its many-sided 
portraits, witty and tender, of individual figures in contrasting layers 
of society, which is Proust’s essential claim to genius; Proust is not 
marching to eternity bearing aloft the banner of the Faubourg St 
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Germain, however much that aspect of his work has helped to popu- 
larize it in circles not primarily interested in literature. It is not, by 
itself, the infinitely subtle psychological insight; but the poetic in- 
tuition, the philosophical vision permeating the whole colossal 
achievement, the restless probing into the nature of existence, the 
agony that one feels just below the surface as his explorations lead 
him to some almost unbearable truth about time and love. A greater 
part of his power comes from the single-minded courage and ruth- 
lessness with which he pursued such truth. Describing his first en- 
counter with M. de Norpois in A I’Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, 
he writes: ‘I wanted to express to him what had been my dreams; 
trembling with emotion, I was painfully apprehensive that all the 
words which I could utter would not be the sincerest possible 
equivalent of what I had felt, what I had never yet attempted to for- 
mulate; that is to say that my words had no clear significance.’ That 
emotion remained with him throughout his life, urging him on 
through sickness and despair to complete the vast canvas of his 
masterpiece. For the miraculous paradox of Proust’s life is that the 
delicate weakling, who from his earliest youth had to take the most 
elaborate precautions against exhaustion and illness, showed him- 
self a Samson of the world of imaginative creation. In the great 
moment of revelation of the task that lay before him, in Le Temps 
Retrouvé, he writes: ‘Happy the man who could write such a book. 
What labour awaited him. To convey its scope would necessitate 
comparison with the noblest and most various arts. For the writer, 
in creating each character, would have to present it from conflicting 
standpoints so that his book should have solidity, he would have to 
prepare it with meticulous care, perpetually regrouping his forces 
as for an offensive, to bear it as a load, to accept it as the object of 
his life, to build it like a church, to follow it like a regime, to over- 
come it like an obstacle, to win it like a friendship, to nourish it like 
a child, to create it like a world, mindful of those mysteries which 
probably only have their explanation in other worlds, the present- 
ment of which moves us most in life and art.’ 

This wonderful passage reminds us that the only advice to the 
artist worth anything at all is implicit throughout A La Recherche 
du Temps Perdu and repeated explicitly by Proust again and again 
in the last volume: stick to your art through thick and thin, against 
all distractions and disappointments, and let your work be the work 
that only you could produce: ‘That book which is the most arduous 
of all to decipher is the only one which reality has dictated, the only 
one printed within us by reality itself.’ 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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was heard to remark... 
Mr. Prejudice (Christian 


name Ignorance) says 


that rum is a sailor’s 

drink. So it is, The 

Navy knows a thing or two. So 
did your Georgian ancestors, 
who rated rum as the best of 
spirits at home and abroad, at 
sea and ashore. Take a tip from 
the sailors and your ancestors. 
Try modern  smooth-drinking 
delicious Lemon 

Hart and ginger ale, 

and tell Mr. 
Prejudice the 

way to the end of 

the pier. 


Have a GOOD RUM for your money 


LOUIS MACNEICE 


Visitations 


res 


I 


Never so lithe in the green dingle, 

Never so ripe in the grown hay, 

The ghosts of pastoral tease and mingle 
With darker ghosts from that dark day 
Which means our own. Your own? say they; 
How can you prove your minds are single 
Or, muted words from worlds away 

Setting both ears and nerves a-tingle, 

Tell what your ears and nerves obey? 


Never so young in their green fettle, 
Never so glad in their gleaned light, 

Never so proud in pulse and petal, 

So much themselves in despite of spite, 
Look, they come back; and, burning bright, 
Turn roof and tree to dazzling metal 
Transmuting all our greys to white 

And, when our night begins to settle, 
Divulge their day to shame our night. 


Never so innocent of lying, 

Never so gay in blood and bone, 

Never with more that is worth the buying, 
Never with less for which to atone, 

Never with pipes as truly blown 

They pipe us yet where birds are flying 

Beyond the ridge to lands unknown 

Where we, once come, could boast when dying 
We had not always lived alone, 
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II 


“a 
ot aS 


When the indefinable 
Moment apprises 

Man of Its presence, 
Shorn of disguises 
Himself in his essence 
Combines and comprises 
The uncombinable. 


With cabbage whites white 
And blue sky blue 

And the world made one 
Since two make two, 

This moment only 

Yet eras through 

He walks in the sun 

No longer lonely. 


When the unobtainable 
Seeming-disdaining 
Vision is captured, 
Beyond explaining 

He can but, enraptured, 
Accept this regaining 
The unregainable. 


With straws in the wind 
And stars in the head 

And the grail next door, 
Though the wind drop dead 
And the thresholded sentry 
Forbid —let him tread 

By the light in his core, 

He still finds entry. 


When the undreamable 
Dream comes clearer 
And all things distant 
Newer and nearer, 

All things existent 
Grow suddenly dearer — 
Wholly redeemable. 
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The merman under the Plough, 

The mermaid under the Southern Cross, 

Each on a lonely rock with none but gulls to talk to 
And each, he thinks, she thinks, unable to cross 
That line to which their constellations bow, 
Dissect in mirrors their own eyes and lips 

And, to kill time, make wrecks of unknown ships. 


The merman under the Pole, 

The mermaid under the Southern Cross, 

Each staring hard and long as though to outstare the ocean, 
He wills, she wills, himself, herself, across 

That emptiness to some less empty goal, 

But, tiring eyes reflecting failing will, 

Focus once more on ships, and time to kill. 


The merman under Orion, 

The mermaid under the Southern Cross, 

Each suddenly, stars apart, grown mindful of their freedom, 
He flings, she flings, himself, herself, across 

That desert (desert lioness and lion) 

And swimming north and south, as both divine, 

Still never cross, but meet upon the Line. 


IV 


Man woman and child 
Being each unique 

(Their strength and weakness), 
Yet some to some 

Who glance or speak 
Would seem to come 
Having more uniqueness; 
Come less defiled 
Whether strong or weak; 
Come more unique, 

Man woman or child. 


King queen and clown 
Having each his day 
For fame or laughter, 
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Yet some who came 
That selfsame way 
Seem never the same 
As those came after 

Or lost their crown 
Before them. They 
Keep each their day, 
King, queen and clown. 


Live man and dead 
Being each unique 
(Their pain and glory), 
Yet some will have left 
By force or freak 

To us the bereft 

Some richer story; 
Their say being said, 
They still can speak 
Words more unique, 
More live, less dead. 


V 


When the stranger came out of the night 

Asking for bread and water 

And, according to our lights and the moon’s light, 
We laid the table on the terrace, 

Suddenly all of us felt a waft of danger 

Oddly blended with comfort from that stranger. 


Though he spoke quite ordinary words, 

Words of whence and whither, 

And, according to our view or even a bird’s 

Eye view, was nobody special, 

We felt a shiver in the scalp which seemed like fear — 
And yet we wanted him to linger here. 


So when he slipped off into the night 

Thanking us for his supper 

And then, by the moon’s light and his own light, 
Added that he was an angel, 

We were a little, but not so much surprised; 

For we had known him always, we realized. 
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VI 


The gull hundreds of miles below him— 
Was it the Muse? 
The cloud thousands of miles above him— 
Was it the Muse? 
The river intoning his saga over and over, 
The siren blaring her long farewell to Dover, 
The grasshopper snipping scissors in the clover— 
Were they the Muse or no? 


So those who carry this birthright and this burden 
Regardless of all else must always listen 

On the odd chance some fact or freak or phantom 

Might tell them what they want, might burst the cordon 
Which isolates them from their inmost vision. 


The cradle thousands of years behind him— 
Was it the Muse? 
The coffin a headstone’s throw before him— 
Is it the Muse? 
The clock that is ever impeding, ever abetting, 
The bed that is ever remembering, ever forgetting, 
The sun ever rising and setting, unrising, unsetting— 
Are they the Muse or no? 


So those endowed with such a doom and heirloom 
When others can be carefree must be careful 

(Though sometimes, when the rest are careful, carefree,) 
Must wait for the unimmediately apparent 

And grasp the Immediate—fairly or unfairly. 


The world one millimetre beyond him — 
Is it the Muse? 
The soul untold light years inside him — 
Is it the Muse? 
The python of the past with coils unending, 
The lion of the present roaring, rending, 
The grey dove of the future still descending — 
Are they the Muse? Or no? 
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And the Lord was not in the whirlwind. 

He sat in the cave looking out and the cave was the world; 

Or he sat in his office with in-tray and out-tray 

While nobody, nothing, came in but typed memoranda 

Although through the curtainless window the wind was 
spinning the gas-drums 

And whipping all London away into interstellar negation — 

But the Lord was not in the whirlwind. 


And the Lord was not in the atom. 

He sat in a bar looking in (and the bar was the world) 

On a high metal stool between intake and outlet 

Still breathing in, breathing out, but nothing and no one 

Passed the swing-doors while he waited and watched his 
tumbler erupting 

A genie that grew like a mushroom, enveloping all of 

creation — 
But the Lord was not in the atom. 


But after all that or before it 
As he sat in the cave of his mind (and the cave was the 
world) 

Among old worked flints between insight and hindsight, 

Suddenly something or someone darkened the entrance 

But shed a new light on the cave and a still small voice 
—— in the silence 

In spite of ill winds and ill atoms blossomed in pure 


affirmation 
Of what lay behind and before it. 
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Proust As I Knew Him’ 


Translated from the French by John Russell 


pect ae ds) det tae 


he work of Marcel Proust has been the inspiration, since his 
death, of a considerable body of publications. Writer after 
writer, often of high distinction, has pored over Proust, ana- 
lysed his work in the minutest detail, and even at times gone farther 
in this direction than he would have wished — notably in insisting, at 
all costs, on putting a name to each of his main characters. I do not 
think that, except in a few particular cases, one can speak of ‘Keys to 
Froust’; with his keen eye and prodigious memory he took note of 
everything that went on around him, whether it was at a party, a 
dinner-table, or in the course of an ordinary conversation. But he did 
not do this in order to build up a series of individual dossiers; he 
simply assembled the materials with which he could later construct 
his novel, just as a builder collects stone and marble before begin- 
ning to build. 

I do not propose to discuss here the hypotheses which have been 
brought forward to date. I shall merely summon up certain personal 
recollections which date from the period, some twenty years in ex- 
tent, during which I had the opportunity of seeing a good deal of 
Proust. He always displayed the friendliest trust in me, from the day 
when I met him at Anna de Noailles’ to the last telephone-call which 
Céleste made to me, at his request, three days before he died. 


My sister Elisabeth brought out her Montesquiou et Marcel Proust 
in 1924; it is an important book, in that it contains a penetrating 
analysis of the influence exerted by the already elderly poet upon 
the youthful Proust. She wrote, in 1948, a more detailed Marcel 


Proust. 
In 1947 I read in Fernand Gregh’s L’Age d’Or some passages which 


1 From the unpublished memoirs of the Duc de Gramont, who during Proust’s 
lifetime held the title of Duc de Guiche. 
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struck me forcibly. This, in particular: ‘His birth excluded him at 
that time—or so he supposed —from the drawing-rooms of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. Things are very different now. The fastidious 
idlers of 1910 have practically ceased to exist . . . but when Proust 
first grew up the Faubourg was, or seemed to him to be, a forbidden 
zone which he longed to enter.’ 

Moreover Proust made contact with the great world at the 
moment when the Dreyfus Affair had set off a wave of anti-semitism: 
his mother being Jewish, he was naturally disquieted by this. 

People have often talked of ‘snobbery’ when discussing Proust; 
but the word does not seem to me to correspond to the feelings 
which possessed him. I remember once receiving a visit from a can- 
didate for the Académie Frangaise who was an impassioned student 
of those insects which live underground and eventually lose their 
sight from too lengthy an exposure to the dark. He unrolled a large 
map of the world on which were marked the places, in every quarter 
of the globe, which he had visited in the course of his studies. I do 
not see why it is necessarily ‘snobbish’ to have studied, towards the 
year 1900, a society which was remarkable in precisely the same 
way for its watertight compartments, its differing levels—a society 
whose complex construction was quite different not only from that 
which we know today but from that of the preceding decades. It 
was a transitional epoch in which Society, as it is called— a group 
of persons, that is to say, who have no material anxieties and can 
spend their time reading or visiting museums in France or abroad— 
was beginning to welcome the better-known intellectuals and to 
associate itself, whether in friendship or by marriage, with the finan- 


ciers and industrialists whose position grew more powerful every 
day. 


I was recently present at a discussion of the absolute value, if one 
may so put it, of the work of Proust considered independently of 
time and of the period in which it first appeared. Some people con- 
sidered it had been over-praised; Gérard Baiier replied, quite rightly, 
that it will be impossible to write the social history of the first years 


of the twentieth century —in France at any rate— without reference 
to Proust. 


] think that it was in 1901 that I met Proust for the first time, at 
Anna de Noailles’. I also met Reynaldo Hahn, at the same party; he 
sat down at the piano after dinner and delighted us, first by his 
talent and second by his high spirits, singing and playing songs by 
Fauré, Duparc and himself, imitating the fashionable tenors of the 
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day, chain-smoking the while and keeping up a flow of witty re- 
marks. We were all in full evening dress, as was obligatory at that 
time. Mathieu de Noailles, an officer in the reserve, had to leave the 
same evening for the garrison-town in which he was to undergo a 
course of training; anxious to enjoy the party for as long as possible, 
he went upstairs to change and returned on tiptoe, in travelling 
clothes. Reynaldo, seeing him, broke off in the middle of a phrase 
and substituted the opening bars of the Marseillaise. 

I had been struck, at the time of this first meeting, by the delicate 
penetration of Proust’s way of talking—though he said little during 
the improvised concert. Shortly afterwards, I wrote to invite him to 
some party or other and began my letter‘ My dear Proust’. He replied 
that he quite realized that I could not address him as ‘My dear Mar- 
cel’, but that I could at least put ‘ “My dear friend” — which commits 
you to nothing: not even to friendship’. In point of fact our friend- 
ship was to last more than twenty years. 

Proust's career could be said to divide itself into two periods, with 
1913 (the year in which A La Recherche du Temps Perdu began pub- 
lication) as the frontier-line. From 1896, the date of his first attempt, 
Les Plaisirs et Les Jours, to 1913 he was regarded as an amateur; he 
was acknowledged as a wit, and invited to dinner, but nobody took 
him seriously as a writer or a psychologist. Les Plaisirs et Les Jours 
was not appreciated till later, when it was scrutinized for indications 
—and they are many—of the books that were to come. It is, more- 
over, investigation of this kind which, as André Maurois has re- 
marked, makes the publication of Jean Santeuil so precious. 

The appearance of Les Plaisirs et Les Jours may have put people 
off; Proust had diverted himself, in the interests of elegance, by in- 
cluding illustrations by Madeleine Lemaire, then famous alike for 
her salon and her watercolours, and a preface by Anatole France, 
whom he saw at Madame de Caillavet’s—not to mention Reynaldo 
Hahn’s ‘Four pieces for piano’, which were reproduced complete. 
The large format of the book, and its fine paper, had a slightly 
amateurish air and were reminiscent of those illustrated albums in 
which young ladies ask you to write ‘a thought’, or a few favourite 
lines, or, if you have any talent for painting, to reproduce one of 
your works in miniature. ; 

Proust gave me his first book— and, indeed, all those that followed 
it—with an amusing inscription. I believe that the book was never 
put on sale, and that with his habitual generosity the author gave 

e copies away to his friends. 
ee ne he telson of Ruskin: Sesame & Lilies and The 
Bible of Amiens. Proust’s preface and notes render these, as it seems 
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to me, most interesting documents. I never knew what persuaded 
Proust to translate Ruskin. It was said that Reynaldo had advised him 
to do it. I regret that I never questioned him on this subject; but it 
was difficult to ask him for an explanation without seeming to throw 
doubt upon the intrinsic value of the books themselves. 

Meanwhile Proust continued to contribute occasional articles to 
the Figaro. Some appeared above the pseudonym ‘Horatio’ —I don’t 
remember that he ever signed his name to a newspaper article. In 
spite of Madame Straus’s support, he found it difficult to get his work 
accepted. I remember pointing to one distinguished writer the high 
quality of Proust’s first essays: ‘There’s mildew on them,’ he replied. 

Madame Straus, who was the daughter of Halévy the composer, 
often lunched with her husband at my house; I was very young, but 
I remember her splendid eyes and her way of talking, which kept 
everyone laughing and amused me, too, when I understood it— 
which, in view of my age, was not always the case. 

Madame Straus took Proust under her wing, prized him for his 
wit, and often invited him to dinner in her flat in the Rue Miromes- 
nil, where her husband had got together a delightful collection of 
pictures—not least a number of excellent Vuillards. 

It is surprising that the essays which Proust published before 1913 
made no effect upon the critics of the time. Proust was not taken 
seriously: when I mentioned him one day to a group of really well- 
informed people, one of them said ‘Proust of the Ritz, you mean?’ 
He was certainly attracted by this carefully-guarded world—a world 
which could afford to be gay, for it had no material worries, and 
often gave delightful parties. It is perhaps difficult, in speaking of 
his excursions into the fashionable world, to distinguish Proust the 
voluptuary from Proust the naturalist. 

Proust liked to entertain, and gave delightful dinners; he rarely 
went out during the day. During the summer of 1907 he was at 
Cabourg, absorbed no doubt in the Jeunes Filles en Fleurs; he often 
came to see us at Benerville, and invited my wife and myself to dine 
at the Grand Hotel, Cabourg; when the meal was over we found that 
he had organized, for the three of us, in a room specially arranged 
for the purpose, a musical evening; we listened, in fact, to an ad- 
mirable tenor, the precursor of the ‘singing personalities’ of today 

Towards the end of his life, the world became, for Proust, one vast 
laboratory. In 1922 he wrote to me: ‘Nothing amuses me less than 
plac twenty years ago, was called “select”. What amuses me now 
are large parties— parties like fir i 
ae perhite “7 Pp ework displays. I get that from the 


One day he reminded me that the Ritz Hotel had been in 1704 the 
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home of Antoine-Charles de Gramont when he married, as his second 
wife, Anne Baillet de Lacour. ‘You belong there,’ he said. 

Yet Proust liked the society he portrayed. He enjoyed himself 
there. Having frequented the salons of Madeleine Lemaire, Madame 
de Caillavet and Madame Straus, he wanted to penetrate what was 
then called the Faubourg Saint-Germain. And, when this wish was 
granted to him, it was natural that he should compare the different 
social groups that he had met, and that the relations between them 
should become the chief subject of his studies. No doubt, in the 
course of this, he ‘lifted’ here and there a trait which helped him to 
compose a character representative of one milieu or another; but, 
with one or two exceptions, it would be a mistake to claim that the 
novel-series contains characters taken directly from life. Doubtless, 
for instance, Swann was inspired by Haas; and the wit of Laure de 
Chevigné may be found in the conversation of the Duchesse de 
Guermantes. Proust met her when he was still very young and, like 
all her contemporaries, he was struck not only by her amusing repar- 
tees, but by her emphatic manner of speech; but the many characters 
who figure in the Recherche are built up from innumerable minute 
observations and owe their quality to a process of creative recon- 
stitution which has nothing to do with the way a writer of memoirs 
works. He wrote to me, in this connection, and said: ‘I forget who 
it was who claimed that Mme de Guermantes in my book was Mme 
de Greffulhe. I made the liveliest possible protest. But I had to admit 
in the end that for two minutes in Guermantes | there was a bril- 
liance of turn-out and looks which might well have been taken from 
Mme de Greffulhe’. 


When Proust was still living with his family in the Rue de Cour- 
celles, he invited me to a big dinner-party in honour of Anna de 
Noailles. It was then that I met his parents. I exchanged a few words 
with Madame Proust and wish that I had been able to speak to her 
of her son’s childhood, and of his career as a writer, which was just 
beginning. I remember that the placement showed clearly that Mar- 
cel’s parents wished it to be understood that he was the host; they 
had put themselves at either end of the table, leaving Marcel to pre- 
side, with Anna de Noailles opposite him. 

Later he went to live in the Boulevard Haussmann. Several of my 
friends delighted in the charm of his conversation, and after the 
theatre, when we were sure to find him at home, we went to see him. 
We always found him sitting in his dining-room; he would take out 
4 bottle of cider from the sideboard and we would chatter away 
gaily before dispersing to our respective domiciles; it was easy to get 
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home, for at that period horse-drawn fiacres were always to be 
found. i sak 

Among the ‘regulars’ of the Boulevard Haussmann were three— 
all of them now dead— who were particular friends of Proust's; no 
doubt traces of them can be found in the Recherche. 

Gabriel de La Rochefoucauld’s publications included a novel, 
L’Amant et le Médecin, which excited a certain admiration—and 
also a certain jealousy: people said that Proust had had some hand 
in its composition. This was entirely untrue and exasperated both 
the authors concerned. 

Gabriel de La Rochefoucauld’s father attached great importance 
to all questions of precedence, and his often witty remarks on this 
subject must have given Proust some amusing material as they went 
the rounds of Paris. Speaking of a girl who had engaged herself 
to a young man with no titles to nobility, he summed up the situa- 
tion in the words: ‘Two weeks’ honeymoon and a lifetime at the 
wrong end of the table.’ 

Louis d’Albuféra often came to see Proust; he introduced him to 
Louise de Mornand, the witty and elegant young woman whose cor- 
respondence with Proust was one day to be published. 

Proust was intimate with a good friend of mine, Bertrand de Féne- 
lon, who was killed during the 1914-18 war. In July 1904 Proust 
wrote to Bertrand de Fénelon a letter which is typical not only of his 
amazing memory but also of that readiness to be hurt which often 
caused him to interpret the intentions of others. At that time the 
fashionable season ended at the end of June. A few people stayed on 
in Paris before going to a spa, or to the seaside, and my father took 
advantage of this to give dinner-parties at Valliére. Motor-cars were 
few in those days, but there were two good trains which covered the 
distance from the Gare du Nord to Survilliers in twenty minutes; and 
in this way it was possible to leave Paris at five o’clock, take a walk 
or go boating before dinner, dine, and be back at home earlier than if 
one had been to the theatre. The question of dress was subject to the 
most rigid etiquette: guests would arrive in lounge suits, bringing 
with them the dinner-jacket which was obligatory for a dinner-party 
in the country. Carriages with postillions would meet them at Sur- 
villiers and carry them at full speed to Valliére; in those distant times 
cocktails were not served before they sat down at table. On the July 
evening in question I had asked my mother to include Proust among 
her guests. He did not know Valliére, and as he never went out be- 
fore the end of the afternoon the excursion seemed ideally suited to 
him. He arrived in white tie and tails, whereas everyone else was in 
country clothes, and I could see that, although nobody alluded to it, 
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this initial error depressed him. My father, who knew nothing of 
Proust beyond the fact that he was a friend of mine, gave him the 
guest-book to sign. He detested the conventional album which the 
girls of that period used to embellish with ‘thoughts’; and, seeing 
that Proust was rather embarrassed by his white tie, he said, mean- 
ing to reassure him, ‘Never mind about a “thought”, Monsieur 


Proust —just put your name.’ 


This incident was recalled in Proust’s letter to Bertrand de Fénelon. 
My father, all unwittingly, had wounded him deeply. (The letter 
shows, by the way, an astonishing memory; the origins of certain of 
the guests are given in exact detail; Proust explains who is related 
to whom, and reference to the original book of signatures confirms 
that he was everywhere correct.) 

‘I had gone to dine at Valliéres. When I arrived the Duc de 
Gramont asked me to put my name in the register which all the other 
guests had been asked to sign. I was just going to put my name be- 
neath a tiny Gutmann, an enormous Fitz-James, an immense Cholet, 
a tiny Chevreau, and a Mailly Nesle-La Rochefoucauld of identical 
size, when the Duc de Gramont, disquieted alike by my air of 
humble confusion and by the knowledge that I was a writer, 
addressed to me, in tones as forceful as they were beseeching. these 
lapidary words: “Your name, Monsieur Proust, but . .. no 
‘thought’.” ’ 

In this same letter was another anecdote: ‘Guiche’s sister, the 
Marquise de Noailles, was saying to me that she, like myself, much 
enjoys talking with her “‘inferiors” — her maid, for instance, and her 
concierge. One day when she was talking about this to her cousin 
Madame Léonino (Jeanne de Rothschild) she went on to say: “I 
really have the soul of a concierge. I don’t know where | get it from. 
There must have been a janitor in the family at some time.” Jeanne 
Léonino took umbrage at this and said “On the Gramont side per- 
haps, but I can assure you it wasn’t on the Rothschilds!” ’ 

Although Proust’s hyper-sensibility made that particular evening 
an unpleasant memory for him he nevertheless remained on the most 
cordial terms with my family, and with my mother especially. 

Later, in writing about my forthcoming marriage, Proust asked 
me what I should like as a present. I replied, with a laugh, that the 
thing I most needed was a revolver. It seemed to me an amusing 
choice, and one which would simplify his shopping problems. But 
not at all: my mother-in-law had had printed a small edition of some 
prose-poems which my fiancée had written as a child. Proust some- 
how or other got hold of a copy of this book and commissioned 
Madrazzo to paint, on the little box which served as a case for the 
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revolver, a series of delicate watercolours inspired by these little — 
poems; and in this way hé contrived to offer us a delicious and appro- 
priate gift. 


Proust had been very much struck by the comparison which had 
been drawn between him and Einstein at the time when people 
talked a lot about the theory of relativity without always knowing 
what it meant. Here is an extract from one of his letters: ‘How I 
should like to discuss Einstein with you! It’s all very well for people 
to say that I derive from him, or he from me, but I don’t understand 
a word of his theories, not knowing algebra. And I don’t suppose he’s 
read my novels-either. It seems we have the same way of handling 
the problem of time. But I can’t judge myself, because I am I and one 
can’t know oneself; and I can’t judge him because he is a great savant 
in sciences of which I know nothing and in which I should be 
baulked at the first line by signs which I don’t understand.’ I sent 
Proust one or two documents which might help him to understand 
the theory of relativity; but it seemed to me very difficult to discuss 
it without using formulas; Proust however was grateful for my 
efforts, and it was doubtless on account of them that he gave me the 
all-too-flattering chapter ‘a la maniére de St Simon’ in Pastiches et 
Mélanges. 

To tell the truth I was not very fond of the mixture of mathe- 
matics and literature; in a letter dated August 1922 I made a joking 
reference to this. Proust’s reply betrayed a certain bitterness: ‘You 
wrote me a letter which was a remarkable piece of criticism. I’ve not 
had it published, because I am not ill-brought-up and did not know 
if you would approve of such an action. But it deserved to reach 
more readers than myself alone.’ I had not meant to wound him, but 
the years in which his contemporaries had made their indifference 
all too clear had left a residue of hidden bitterness within him. The 
least mark of esteem had, in those days, a significance for Proust 
which we can no longer realize, so used are we to the halo of fame 
which he knew only in its earliest stages and at the very end of his 
life. 

It was no doubt at this time that he first wished to become a 
member of the Académie Francaise; he never spoke to me of this, but 
I heard of it through Marcel Boulengé. Boulengé, an excellent horse- 
man, often came over from Chantilly for the laying-on of the pack 
in the forest of Ermenonville. One day when we were riding side by 
side he spoke of Proust’s work and said that Proust had said to him, 
‘Guiche will be on my side for the Académie.’ I was surprised; I had 
published nothing but scientific pamphlets and did not frequent the 
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world of letters. I quote this merely to show the changed atmosphere 
_ in which Proust lived after winning the Prix Goncourt in 1919, and 
the delight which it would have given him, had he lived, to become 
a member of the Académie. 
__ Pastiches et Mélanges was dedicated to ‘Monsieur Walter Berry, 
_ lawyer and schoiar, who since the day war was declared has put his 
_ incomparable energy and talent at the service of France: pleading 
_her case before a still undecided America—and winning’. Walter 
Berry, President of the United States Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
Was a man of great cultivation and spoke perfect French. Proust’s 
letters to him have been published. Berry was one of the intellectuals 
who were constantly to be found in the drawing-room of Edith 
Wharton, whose novels had a great success in the USA; some of 
them have been translated into French and earned her a well- 
deserved reputation. I am convinced that Mrs Wharton played a con- 
siderable part in the success—the unexpected success, one might 
say — of the first printing of Swann in 1913. 

The manuscript, as everyone knows, had been rejected by Gide 
on behalf of the NRF, and Proust had published it at his own expense. 
What was said in the salons counted for more then than it does now; 
in those days there were a number of cultivated women who re- 
ceived at the end of the day, and in whose houses the talk was of 
the latest plays and the new books of the week. It was not yet 
fashionable to hold parties at which people stood up and talked with 
a glass in their hands. Mrs Wharton spent her time between her flat 
in the Rue de Varenne and the charming Pavillon de Saint-Brice, 
which the Mesdemoiselles Colombe had built in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Jean Stern has written its history very prettily). Calling on 
Edith Wharton in 1913, I was present at a conversation in which she 
made so bold as to say that Swann was a work of exceptional merit 
which would keep its place in the history of the novel; and even now 
I can hear her giving her reasons with her usual high intelligence. 
Praise from such a well-known author at once found its echo. I was 
delighted for Proust’s sake; he had had few such gratifications in the 
course of his career. 

Edith Wharton’s opinion quickly spread, and before many weeks 
were out I noticed on many a fashionable table the yellow cover of 
the ‘author’s edition’ of Swann. 


During the last three years of his life Proust realized that his work 
was enjoying an ever-greater success, whereas that of Montesquiou 
was unjustly neglected. He wrote to me: ‘By a strange accident four- 
teen marvellous new pages from B. de Montesquiou arrived just as 
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I was finishing my letter to you. Just what happened last time. What 
talent, what a sense of fun, what well-founded bitterness, what 
noble melancholy are to be found in this dazzling letter-writer! I’m 
really ashamed when he speaks so simply of his lack of success (so 
undeserved) and of my own successes (?) which, if successes they 
be, are equally ill-deserved. I cannot tell you, in a letter, how pain- 
ful all this is to me.’ 


Proust’s last telephone-call to me was made through the inter- 
mediary of Celeste. In it were the reflections of a drama, and perhaps 
of a call for help, that I did not understand. She asked me, with her 
fastidious mode of speech and speaking, as always, in the third per- 
son, for the address of a doctor whom I had recently mentioned to 
Proust. (He treated influenza by means of injections.) Celeste said 
that Proust, who was then very weak, wished for the address of this 
doctor in order that he might give him injections of camphorated 
oil. I had so often been asked by him to dinners, on the understand- 
ing that they would be cancelled if he were not well enough to go 
out, that I did not believe that he was really much worse. He died 
three days later. Did he want me to know that he was very ill? Did 
he long for a friend’s visit? I have asked myself these things, and 
never found the answers. | have always regretted that I could not 


pay him this last visit, and perhaps bring him a few moments’ 
distraction. 
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Venice 
Translated from the French by John Russell 
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At the time when he was writing the essay on Sainte-Beuve which 
constitutes the first sketch for ‘A La Recherche du Temps Perdu’, 
Proust had already, while talking to his mother, conceived the idea 
of including an evocation of an Italian journey. Later, as we know, 
these impressions took their place in the great novel-series at the end 
of ‘Albertine Disparue’: while staying in Venice, not long after the 
young girl’s death, the narrator notes how quickly he is beginning to 
forget her, and takes the opportunity of analysing the nature of 
affective memory. In the intermediary version which is given here, 
he is not concerned either with Albertine or with his mother, but 
with his grandmother, who has recently died, and whose memory 
haunts him. All the most important themes of the novel-series are 
touched upon in these few lines: the triumph of recollection over 
absence and time, the mystery of death, and the intermittences of 
the heart. There is, moreover, a simplicity of tone in this short frag- 
ment which makes it, in isolation, particularly moving. 


So compelling was the likeness of the Canal to a sunlit street, such 
the glory and the variegation of its deceptive images, that I should 
no longer have remembered that I was on the sea, had not the tide, 
at the moment when I wished to call my gondola to a halt, have 
slapped noisily against the walls of the palazzo, splashing across the 
marble staircase which it climbs and unclimbs twice every day and 
causing the gondola to veer sharply on the crest, impermanent and 
blue-shot, of the lively, bucking wave; yes, this was truly the City of 
the Sea; and I might have believed, now that the palace of Theseus is 
open to us, and the Labyrinth, and ancient Ilium, and the grotto of 
the Minotaur, and the Kingdom of the Nereids. ... 

In that most beautiful city, so favoured. by the sun and the on- 
shore breeze, my grandmother’s absence hollowed before me, at each 
step, an empty space into which my heart, no longer feeling anything 
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on which it could lean, would gladly have hurled itself. With her 
memory before me, I could give at best an absent-minded answer to 
the beauties of Venice. I thought I could see her, standing alone, be- 
fore the Doges’ Palace as it unconcernedly laid its enormous stone 
cube on its arcaded columns, not caring at all that this was against 
the ‘rules’ —as, for that matter, were the asymmetry of its windows 
and the differing sizes of the two columns on the Piazzetta. I saw her 
in front of those columns of St John of Acre which had been put in 
the Piazza San Marco without preliminaries or explanations —just 
because they looked well there and added another noble accent to 
the scene. Wherever I went I thought immediately of her, and 
seemed to see her standing in admiration before the majestic and 
generous liberties of style which would have reminded her of Bach, 
before the proud freedom and independence of Venetian architec- 
ture, before the superabundance of beauty and the minimum of con- 
scious management, and that contempt for mere space-filling which 
comes naturally when a city is confined in its own opulence and has 
infinite riches in too little room. And when I thought of my grand- 
mother all the beauty in the world could not assuage my hurts. Pre- 
occupied with the memory of her, I gave at best an absent-minded 
answer to the fine utterance of the masterpieces around me. The un- 
known city merely made it possible for me to grasp afresh, and with 
a new intensity, the sadness of my separation from her. Venice was 
like a world hidden deep in the breast of the world, a world in which 
my grandmother did not exist, and where the crystal sky surrounded 
me like a cloche of glass, doubly separating me from her, making me 
pant for breath as I realized that nowhere within it should I find that 
for which my heart was yearning. 

One morning I had my gondola tied up in front of S. Giorgio dei 
Schiavoni and lingered there, day-dreaming. Closing my eyes in a 
moment of hebetude I looked, not at the things around me, but at an 
inner world in which I could see my grandmother sitting in an arm- 
chair before me. | felt that she was not alive as others are alive, for 
in her weakness she did not seem to recognize me. Yet I could hear 
her breathing, and although I could not coax from her a smile or a 
look of affection, there would occasionally come from her a word 
or a movement of the hand which showed that she had understood 
what my father and I were saying. I kissed her and tried to bring a 
little colour to her sad cheeks and a little tenderness into her eyes. 
But she seemed to have departed from herself; she could hardly see 
me, and loved me not at all. I could not grasp the unspoken secret 
which made her so cold to me, and so indifferent, so defeated-seem- 
ing, so uncontent. I drew my father aside. ‘You see?’ I said, ‘I don’t 
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need to tell you, you could see that she gave a precise answer to some- 
thing. It’s exactly as if she were alive. She may have made mistakes 
in her answers, when it was a question of framing a whole sentence, 
but at least she made all the right motions. She has every appearance 
of being alive. D’you hear her breathe? I wish we could get my cousin 
here, who claims that the dead do not live. It’s a year now since she 
died and look—she’s still alive, one could say.’ My father shook his 
head sadly and said with a smile: ‘Yes, I daresay, but how little she 
lives—look how her poor head droops.’ ‘But even so—she’s better: 
remember how, a year ago, she was going to die, she couldn’t hear 
anything any more. You know very well that she’s different now.’ 
‘Yes, I’d never have believed it. I’m amazed. But look how long its 
taken, and how little we've gained by it. She’s so weak.’ ‘But she can 
see me?’ ‘Hardly at all.’ “You know she’s longing to go to the 
Bois .. .’ ‘That’s madness.’ ‘You think it might be fatal? That she 
might die all over again?’ And I went over to my grandmother. ‘May 
I not kiss you? You do still love me, don’t you?’ The faintest of 
smiles passed across her cheeks; I couldn’t make it linger there, but 
at any rate she smiled, and was therefore alive. ‘See that, father? 
D’you still think it impossible that she should come back to us and 
Live as she used to live?’ “What would you? The dead are the dead.’ 
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A Fan’ 


Translated from the French by John Russell 


i —_—__—_ 


To M. le Comte du Pont de Gault-Saussine 


May it conjure for you, in your retreat, the image both of your 

drawing-room, once so abundantly, so beguilingly alive, and 

now for ever closed, and of the charming and ephemeral beings who 
peopled it. 

The chandeliers, like huge pale flowers in full bloom, shed their 
light upon objects of art of every period, every provenance. As I took 
up my brush and followed the fall of that light, and the play of its 
curiosity among the infinite variety of your possessions, I thought of 
the spirit of our age. Like your chandeliers, it has gazed upon the 
thought and the life of the whole world, century by century. It has 
extended beyond measure the radius of its excursions. Pleasure and 
boredom alike have prompted it to vary these excursions as oneself 
varies one’s constitutional, and now, discouraged at having hit not 
upon its destination but the right road to that destination, its 
strength gives out, its courage deserts it, and it lies face downwards, 
like an animal, so that it shall no longer see anything at all. And I 
have painted them tenderly, those shafts of light from your chan- 
deliers; they have caressed so many things and so many people with 
the same loving melancholy, and now they are now put out for ever. 
It is not a large picture, but you may recognize the people in the 
foreground. The painter, never one to take sides, has given them all 
the same importance, just as you gave, to grandees, and lovely 
women, and men of talent, an identical welcome. This was rash, 
from a social point of view, just as from an intellectual point of view 
it was unjust and inadequate, but it made of your guests a little uni- 
verse, and a universe less divided, more harmonious, than that other, 
which was then alive and is so no longer. Therefore I should not care 


1 Etudes, No 3 by Marcel Proust (from La Revue Blanche, Tome V, Nos 21-22 
July-August 1899.) é 


| have painted this fan for you, Madame. 
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for my fan to be looked over by someone without feeling for it, some- 
one who had no experience of salons such as yours and might be sur- 
prised to find, under the sign of politeness, a commingling of amusing 
dukes and unpompous novelists. But perhaps an outsider of this kind 
would also not understand the hazards of an attitude like yours 
which, if adopted in exaggeration, would soon amount only to an 
exchange: that of the grotesques of one world for the grotesques of 
another. No doubt he would descry a pessimistic realism in the spec- 
tacle of the bergére on the right, where a great, though rather 
worldly-seeming writer is listening to a nobleman prating about the 
poem which he holds in his hand but —as is clear from the expression 
on his face, if I have made it sufficiently inane—is quite incapable of 
understanding. 

By the chimney-piece you will recognize C. 

He is taking the stopper out of a small bottle and explaining to the 
woman next to him that he has had distilled in it the strangest and 
most violent of scents. 

B. despairs of not being able to go one better and, thinking that the 
surest way to be in advance of fashion is to be flagrantly out-of-date, 
ke holds a twopenny bunch of violets to his nostrils and looks con- 
temptuously at C. 

You too have surely at moments gone ‘back to nature’ in this way? 

I should have liked, if such details had not been too small to be 
decipherable, to portray in a distant corner of your musical library, 
as it then was, the shelf full of Wagner operas and the symphonies of 
Franck and d’Indy, and on the piano itself the still-open copies of 
works by Haydn, Handel and Palestrina. 

I have dared to put you on your pink canapé. T. is sitting next to 
you. He is telling you how artfully he has decorated his new room to 
give himself all the sensations of a sea-voyage; and he reveals to you, 
in their tiniest details, the secrets of his wardrobe and his furnishings. 

One can see from your disdainful smile that you are rather scorn- 
ful of this puny imagination, so little able to summon up in a bare 
room all the visions of the Universe, so pitiably materialistic in its 
conception of Art and Beauty. 

Your most delicious women-friends are there. Would they forgive 
me if you showed them the fan? That I cannot say. The one who is 
strangest in her beauty, and who drew before our eyes like a 
Whistler come to life, would have only have recognized, only have 
admired herself if she were painted by Bouguereau or Toulmouche. 
Women bring Beauty to life, but they do not understand her. 

They may say: it’s just that our idea of beauty is different from 
yours. Why should it be less marvellous than yours, our beauty? 
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Let me at any rate reply to them: how rarely it is that a woman 
understands the ideal of beauty from which she derives! 

The woman who is most like a Botticelli Virgin would decry Bot- 
ticelli, if he were not in fashion, and find him clumsy and unsubtle. 
She would go beyond heresy: she would blaspheme, like the children 
in plays who deny their father. 

Accept my fan, Madame, and look indulgently upon it. If, among 
the shadows that haunted my memory and have now been set down 
upon it, there is one that once caused you pain, do not take it bitterly, 
but remember that it is a shadow, and one that you will never see 
again. 


I laid them in all innocence, these shadows, on this fragile paper: 


which you will endow with wings, because they are too unreal and 
too comical to do you harm... . 

Not more unreal perhaps, or more comical, than when you invited 
them to encroach for an hour or two upon death, and to live the in- 
substantial life of spectres, among the contrived delights of your 
drawing-room, where the chandeliers hovered above them like frail 
white flowers in bloom... . 
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Jean Santeuil’ 
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roust was never quite satisfied that he had produced what 
Pex be called a novel. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu he re- 

ferred to as ‘a sort of novel’; Jean Santeuil is very much less of 
a novel than A la Recherche. Jean himself, we are told, has a great 
deal of talent for no particular art; and Proust, before he worked 
out the design of A la Recherche, no doubt feared that his own gifts, 
though they could be turned to the writing of essays, descriptive 
prose, literary criticism, self-analysis or social satire, might never be 
disciplined to the production of a considerable work of any kind. 
The manuscripts published three years ago as Jean Santeuil, now 
translated into English by Mr Gerard Hopkins, and the further group 
which appeared last year as Contre Sainte-Beuve are the work of a 
mind conscious of its own powers but frustrated. Proust put on 
paper whatever interested or deeply moved him without quite seeing 
how it would all fit together; except that it was all likely to centre 
on the supreme pleasure brought him by ‘involuntary memory’ and 
the connection between this pleasure and the kind of transcenden- 
tal idealism he found running through Romantic literature and con- 
centrated in writers like Emerson. 

In Jean Santeuil we find lyrical impressions, childhood memories 
with powerful and sometimes obscure emotional significance for 
the author, experiences of reading, references to some important 
historical events, the emotions of adolescent and, later, more mature 
love, impressions of fashionable society and fantasies about the kind 
of relations Proust would like to have had with a very aristocratic 
family, based on the relations he did have with families less unpre- 
tentiously middle-class than his own. To this disconnected bio- 
graphy of Jean is added a prologue, according to which the bio- 
graphy itself is a novel written by ‘C’. 

1 Marcel Proust: Jean Santeuil. Translated by Gerard Hopkins, with a preface 
by André Maurois. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 3os. 
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The narrator of the prologue, with a friend, meets C. on the Brit- 
tany coast where he goes to'write. Some time later C. sends for the 
two friends to come and see him at Saint-Cloud, where he is dying 
of galloping consumption. He does not mention his novel and no 
manuscript is found, so the narrator and his friend decide to publish 
the copy they have kept from the time of their holiday in Brittany. 
The unfinished state of the novel is thus ‘explained’ and the auto- 
biographical element is projected on to a fictional character. 

A good deal of material due to be re-used in A Ia recherche is 
clearly recognizable. The incident of the goodnight kiss without 
which the child cannot sleep and which he wrests from his mother 
against her will begins both books, but the earlier narrative has 
nothing of the dreamlike quality, the combination of distance, mys- 
tery and emotional vividness to be found in the Combray episode. 
Jean spends his holidays at Etreuilles, which is nearer IIliers than 
Combray. Its hawthorn and apple-blossom are already surrounded 
with emotional associations, but these are stated rather than ex- 
pressed. The Loir is a real river, not yet invested with the magic of 
the Vivonne, not flowing into pools of water lilies or marking the 
transition from the dreams of Swann’s way to the more distant and 
tenuous. imaginings of the Guermantes way. 

Yet, as the publishers point out, if much that is in Jean Santeuil is 
to be found improved in A Ia Recherche, whatever did not fit the pat- 
tern of the later book had to be dropped. Monseiur and Madame 
Lepic for instance, did not survive; the only excuse for their presence 
here is that they were, for a time, in the background of Jean’s life, 
and they exist only for the space of four pages. But they do exist, 
solidly and pathetically, as a monument to the possible futility of 
a human relationship. The long discussions of involuntary memory 
and imagination are chiefly interesting as documents for the study 
of Proust’s evolution; they are much more dated than the corres- 
ponding passages in A Ja Recherche. If, as the publishers claim, they 
represent Proust’s most complete discussion of these topics, it is un- 
likely that the more sceptical and tentative Proust who wrote A la 
Recherche would be content with the same terms. ’ 

There can be little doubt that the narrative of Jean Santeuil is 
closer to Proust's life: it appears to be a mixture of reports of real 
events and feelings and of such private fantasies as Proust may well 
have entertained at the times of which he is writing—fantasies of 
revenge and self-gratification. Already it is obvious that considerable 
qualities of mind are being exercised to ends which are here too 
transparently selfish, and that the author’s mind is capable of for- 
getting the ends in the sheer pleasure of exercising the qualities. Over 
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the painful egotism, the embarrassing sentimentality, the occasional 
meanness rises Proust’s genuine devotion to the two values which 
divided the loyalties of nineteenth-century French writers—lyricism 
precisely expressed and knowledge precisely adapted to evidence. 
But, well as Proust already understands some sides of himself, he has 
not yet achieved the detachment and the humour which later en- 
abled him to split off his own faults and show them to disadvantage 
in his characters. Jean Santeuil is a trial run, with false starts, blind 
alleys and no particular goal. 

Mr Hopkins has included a ‘Translator’s Note’ to defend himself 
against the suspicion that he might be responsible for what, in Jean 
Santeuil, is ‘confusing and confused’, but in many places his trans- 
lation has made confusion worse confounded. No doubt Proust ‘be- 
came quite plainly syntactically lost’ on occasions, but not nearly as 
often as this translation would give us to suppose: if some of the 
French sentences are unrewardingly monstrous, most of the mon- 
sters fall, with surprising agility, on their syntactic feet. 

No doubt Mr Hopkins, like Proust, needed a trial run, but the In- 
troduction, which bristles with faulty readings, might have been 
revised. Nor do the mistranslations disappear later, though they are 
less frequent when the narrative proper begins. Le rural does not 
mean ‘the rural scene’ (p.3) but ‘the country-dweller’. Vit a ma joie 
is not ‘saw to my joy’ (p.4) but ‘realized by my delighted look’. Une 
fois revenu d Paris means ‘when he went home to Paris’, not ‘once 
when he had had to make a brief visit to Paris’ (p.7), which brings 
with it a gratuitous ‘on his return’, transfers the events referred to 
from Paris to Kerengrimen and makes a puzzle of a plain statement. 
Trait d’humeur is not ‘humorous sally’ (p.11) but ‘flash of ill- 
humour’. A Ia premiere page de ce journal is surely ‘on the front page 
of this newspaper’, not ‘on the first pages of my Journal’ (p.11). I] 
n’aurait pu dire does not mean ‘he could never have brought himself 
to say’ (p.11) but ‘he could not (truly) have said’. ‘Bad actors in a 
comedy (p.12) for truchements de comédie (which means charac- 
ters who act as go-betweens in a play) makes nonsense of a whole 
idea, and a misinterpreted construction extends the havoc to the 
sentence in which it occurs. And so on. A purely imaginary branch 
bumps away down a slope (p.418); Balzac (of all people!) is ‘ob- 
sessed . . . with perfecting a form’ (p.421); many more snags will 
catch the mind of the careful and intelligent reader of this transla- 
tion than were left by Proust. 
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Gilberte Retrouvée 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


i —____- 


For Roger Hinks 


acques Balguerie had put away his shirts in a drawer and hung 

up his two suits in the ‘rustic’ wardrobe; his books were still 

strewn about the floor, but he sat down to rest from the labours 

of moving-in and to take stock of his new surroundings. In hap- 
pier days this narrow ground-floor room, overlooking a gloomy 
courtyard, and the faded smartness of its furniture, would have 
seemed dreadfully dreary to him; but after months of hotel life and 
the endless weariness of flat-hunting, the young man felt kindly 
disposed towards the Louis XVI style divan, the sallow marble clock, 
the wine-coloured hangings. He’d surely be able to take down the 
engravings (Regnault’s Salome, and Paderewski at his Pleyel soul- 
fully interpreting Chopin) and replace them by his Cocteau draw- 
ing, his ‘blue period’ Picasso prints and the Ballet programme. He 
had already spread a plaid rug over the bed and set up on the chest 
of drawers a large, pretentious photograph. It flattered him; he 
wasn’t really as handsome as all that—a little dark fellow, with a 
knife-edge profile and keen eyes; he looked alert rather than intelli- 
gent. Actually, he was delighted with his room (private bathroom, 
telephone in the passage) and with the district— Rue Jouffroy. After 
three years in Paris he still retained a provincial’s respect for the 
Plaine Monceau. Madame Léonce-Lévy had let part of her large flat 
to him at a low rent in order to dodge taxation. He had been recom- 
mended to her by a friend of his mother’s. ‘I know you're a gentle- 
man, and one can always get on with people of one’s own class.’ The 
mutual friend, after warning him of the lady’s inquisitiveness (did 
it look as if he had something to hide?) had spoken of her with the 
respect due to somebody who has once been rich and indeed still is 
so, in spite of the Occupation, in spite of the devaluation of the franc. 
She belonged to that worthy Jewish bourgeoisie that settled around 
the Parc Monceau towards the end of the Second Empire. Jacques 
knew, moreover, that she was the widow of one Monsieur Gustave 
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Léonce-Lévy, a member of a distinguished family connected with 
some of the best Portuguese names in Bayonne. 

Madame Léonce-Lévy, who had no children and no particular 
occupation apart from reading, led a busy social life; her address- 
book was full to bursting, for she would never wholly discard any 
new acquaintance, however uninteresting, and had a dread of cross- 
ing out the names of the dead. She considered herself the complete 
Parisienne; she went to a few private views and an occasional con- 
cert, when she had been sent complimentary tickets. She quickly 
took a liking to her lodger, who had soon discovered her foibles and 
flattered them. “What a delightful young man; such good manners, 
and so intelligent!’ Jacques, inured to the old-fashioned taste of his 
own family, was well aware that the generation that had wor- 
shipped Rostand would tolerate no aesthetic judgement from its 
juniors. So it was by small degrees that he got his own way and re- 
arranged his room as he liked (after all, one must move with the 
times!) Perhaps he did rather too much telephoning, but his voice 
was gentle. 

Jacques had come to Paris to work for his Licence at the Sorbonne, 
but his ambitions were literary, or at least journalistic, rather than 
academic; he despised the University. The lectures were boring, the 
men ugly, the girls badly dressed; and he spent very little time in the 
Latin Quarter. He had a great many charming friends ‘who always 
sounded very polite over the telephone,’ Madame Léonce-Lévy ob- 
served. 

Jacques went out a good deal, but whenever he wasn’t too late 
coming in, the old lady offered him a cup of tea by her fireside. She 
would hold forth, sure of an attentive listener; he meanwhile, with 
a pitiless eye, noted every wrinkle on her face, and memorized her 
more blatant platitudes and foolish comments. She seemed like a 
great stuffed doll that had lost most of its sawdust; her cheeks and 
neck hung like flabby draperies from a jutting-out nose and chin; 
her whole face was too heavily powdered, under a mass of short, 
frizzy hair, white with mauve glints. Her greedy lips were thickened 
with paint, and she spoke through a parrot’s beak of a nose. She 
usually wore black, with trimmings—a Spanish shawl, draped over 
her shoulders as though over a piano, woollen artificial flowers, a 
jacket trimmed with monkey fur. She had some fine rings, which she 
showed off as she played with a string of Tecla pearls or handled a 
superfluous lorgnette. 

She must have led a gay life once, for respectable people don’t 
grow old like that; but she still looked quite presentable in the street, 
in her opulent-looking astrakhan coat, a perky tuft of feathers in her 
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hat, trimly sheathed in a corset which she would discard the minute 
she got home again. 

The lodger was more tolerant of the décor than of the lady. It had 
already acquired historic interest. A standard lamp such as you'd 
find in the antique shops of the Rue Jacob, a nest of tables all covered 
with Gallé vases, embroidered cushions flung here and there, remini- 
scent of the Russian ballet, Louis XVI style furniture painted grey 
that suggested Robert de Montesquiou’s version of the Trianon. On 
the wall, between Japanese screens, hung a pastel portrait of the lady 
herself, looking rather like Moreno in his youth. The whole thing 
was consciously striving to be artistic, a fact which Madame Léonce- 
Lévy emphasized in case it should have passed unnoticed. 

The Victory of Samothrace stood poised on the piano, on which 
virtuosi had once performed; their portraits, scrawled over with 
strange signatures, were ranged around the plaster cast. They were 
old friends, they had often dined at the flat, for she used to entertain 
a great deal; but none of their glorious names meant anything to the 
younger generation, and Jacques only recognized those of certain 
families. One recurred constantly, that of Madame Ansbach. ‘This 
piece of glazed pottery was given me by Mimi, you know, Madame 
Ansbach, the Pereires’ cousin.’ ‘It was Mimi who got Lévi-Dhurmer 
to paint my portrait.’ ‘The Ansbachs met the Caillaux in 1912, in this 
very room, and they’ve been close friends ever since.’ 

Madame Ansbach appeared to be the sole extant and still splendid 
witness to a vanished past. One evening Madame Léonce-Lévy came 
back from visiting her in a fury. ‘She’s always telling me: you’re 
happier in your cottage than I am in my palace. All the same I'd 
willingly change places with her, she’s still got three servants while 
I can only afford a slut for an hour a day.’ 

Thus, during that winter, the old lady and her lodger became close 
friends. Jacques learnt all about Madame Léonce-Lévy’s life, past as 
well as present, and he was amused and somewhat touched by it, 
possibly recognizing his own hankering after society and his own 
Parisian ambitions. He guessed that she had had more than one ad- 
venture but that, faithful to the traditions of her social group, which 
was quite as conventional as his own provincial bourgeoisie, she had 
devoted a great deal of time to keeping up relations with a vast clan 
in the interests of her husband’s business, and much ingenuity and 
patience to getting on in the world. (The tale of a tea-party given by 
one of the Rothschilds took up an entire evening.) And such time as 
was left she had devoted to Art. This routine of social calls, dinners, 
concerts, enlivened by the excitement of insatiate snobbery, had 
lasted until the war. Then Madame Léonce-Lévy had retired for four 
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years into the depths of the country, where she was bored to death. 
Alas! on returning to Paris she found everything changed; many 
names ought to be struck out of the diary, her friends had grown 
poor or old, had ceased to entertain; many telephones gave no reply. 
So the old lady felt lost and lonely. Her distress proved more power- 
ful than her stinginess, and she often invited Jacques to share her 
meal. The young man told his friends about the old lady’s peculiari- 
ties, imitating her way of walking and her foolish remarks, till she 
became an almost legendary figure to their cynical little group, a 
kind of female clown whom they liked to picture in the strangest 
situations: Madame Léonce-Lévy in China, Madame Léonce-Lévy as 
a detective, as a courtesan. ... 

One of Jacques’ more serious-minded friends, who was looked up 
to because he had published a novel and an attractive travel-book— 
Gilles Leroy— pointed out that if Madame Léonce-Lévy was doubt- 
. less a goose, Madame Ansbach, whom she so often mentioned, was 
' a highly interesting person: ‘You ought to get yourself introduced to 
her, Jacques old man, she lives in a huge house in the Rue de la Fai- 
sanderie where she used to do a lot of entertaining, and if the Ger- 
mans haven’t plundered it she must still have a very fine collection 
of Impressionists.’ 

Gilles Leroy knew his Paris well. Jacques henceforward tried to 
turn the conversation on to the greatness of Madame Ansbach. His 
landlady’s admiration was minged with resentment. The Ansbachs 
were big bankers; they were distant cousins of her late husband, and 
had always treated the Léonce-Lévys as poor relations, never inviting 
them to the more brilliant dinners nor to the weekend parties at 
Chantilly. Hence a latent bitterness, which was immediately dis- 
pelled by an invitation to the Opera (never, however, on a Friday) 
or to luncheon. Widowhood had brought the two ladies together, 
for Madame Ansbach, despite her position, felt loneliness imminent. 
She surrounded herself by so-called intimate friends—a band of old 
stalwarts, garrulous bridge-fiends who would put up with her insults. 

Madame Léonce-Lévy was in a quandary. If she introduced 
Jacques Balguerie to Madame Ansbach she ran the risk of annoying 
her and appearing ridiculous by pushing her lodger socially. For after 
all, how would he stand up to the scrutiny of that famous ‘eagle eye’ 
which was said to have discovered Ravel, Maurice Denis and Bern- 
stein? If she refused to introduce him she would alienate a delightful 
companion. Dread of boredom prevailed over the risk of humiliation 
(the poor thing had already endured so much!). She asked her friend 
if she might bring along a young writer. Madame Ansbach, hungry 
for novelty, accepted on principle, if without enthusiasm. 
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A few days later, followed by Jacques in navy blue, very much on 
his dignity, Madame Léonce-Lévy entered the pillared hall of the 
Ansbach mansion and, after a blandishment to the concierge, 
climbed the white marble stair; they passed along a gallery adorned 
with statues, which impressed the young man; the gilded doors of 
the reception rooms were closed, for ‘they couldn’t be kept warm’, 
his guide explained, leading him up a less splendid stairway hung 
with rose-coloured brocade to the private suite, a series of low, over- 
heated rooms full of furniture and of splendid pictures and flowers. 
Warned by a manservant and by the yapping of her Pekinese, their 
hostess greeted them shrilly. ‘Come in, my dear, come in, Monsieur!’ 
She was a plump, ginger-haired little lady, fluttering about in the 
depths of an easy chair. If Madame Léonce-Levy reminded one of an 
obese donkey, Madame Ansbach had the piercing vivacity and pert 
air of a parrakeet. Only, when you got quite close to her, you were 
no longer deceived by the enamel on her face; and you saw that she 
was crippled. 

The room was pleasantly redolent of luxury and the guests 
showed off and shone. Jacques was a success. He knew how to talk. 
He admired everything without saying anything silly. Debussy, 
Rodin and Valéry had sat in that very armchair, from which he could 
gaze at a big Renoir in which Madame Ansbach looked like a peach 
in a Poiret dress. Beyond that there were some Boudins, and a Vuil- 
lard representing the lady in this very room. Madame Ansbach, who 
never saw any young men but her horsy grandsons, was flattered. So 
she had been quite right to buy Impressionists and invite authors! She 
would be remembered as the Madame Geoffrin of her time. The visi- 
tors lingered on; Madame Léonce-Lévy was congratulating herself on 
their success, but finally took umbrage, for she couldn’t get a word 
in edgeways, she was clearly considered superfluous! The dreadful 
thought struck her that Mimi might kidnap her lodger and instal 
him in the Rue de la Faisanderie, for she knew how greedy the rich 


were; she brooded over countless instances of Madame Ansbach’s. 


perfidy, and gave the signal for departure. But Jacques’s curiosity 
was still unsatisfied: ‘What about Marcel Proust, Madame, did he 
often dine here?’ Before her friend could reply Madame Léonce- 
Lévy cut in, with her marabou feathers bristling: ‘I used to know him 
quite well, his mother was a cousin of Father’s and I used to play 
with him in the Champs-Elysées.’ This unexpected revelation 
brought victory over to her side. Madame Ansbach growled: ‘What 
was your father related to the Weills? How’s that?’ But Madame 
Léonce-Lévy, refusing to let herself get involved in a genealogy as 
complex as that of the Talmud, precipitated goodbyes. 
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As a Parthian shot Madame Ansbach invited the young man to 
- lunch with her next day by himself, to meet the widow of an Acade- 
mician. 

On the way home, Jacques, having said what was expected of him 
about the lady and her glories, tackled his elderly companion on the 
subject of Proust. The fact of having known him in childhood, during 
the period that furnished the most miraculous elements in his work, 
conferred a supernatural splendour on the worthy creature. She 
seemed to be connected somehow with the blossoming world of 
Combray and the refinements of Odette Swann. Innumerable ques- 
tions rose to his lips; Madame Léonce-Lévy began to regret her bold- 
ness— would she be able to consolidate her victory? She had only the 
vaguest memory of her playmate, and couldn’t even remember what 
he looked like. She had read a very little of his work, just to be in the 
fashion, and had soon lost her way in it. Her father, a distant cousin 
- —one of so many— had seen hardly anything of Madame Proust, 
since he had married beneath him. Sharply, Madame Léonce-Lévy 
remembered the shame of contrasting her own rowdy mother with 
other children’s governesses or respectable nurses. 

She gave cautious replies to Jacques’s questions. ‘Oh, he was 
charming. .. . Very precocious . . . lovely eyes like his mother’s.’ 
Luckily, she was guided by her interlocutor as fortune-tellers are by 
their clients. ‘I suppose he was often unwell?’ ‘Yes, poor dear, he 
often didn’t come to play for a whole month.’ ‘And later on?’ ‘Well, 
later on, he was in a different set from ours— much less homely. He’d 
begun to write, we already knew that he was a genius.’ ‘I thought 
that, on the contrary .. .’ ‘Oh, his friends always knew it, I was fas- 
cinated by his wit.’ ‘Have you any souvenirs of him?’ ‘Unfortunately 
] threw away so many papers at the time of our exodus. Perhaps 
there may be a few photographs.’ 

After dinner, under the yellow lace lampshade, Madame Léonce- 
Lévy, armed with a magnifying- glass, examined a group of children 
photographed about 1885 in front of the Champs-Elysées Guignol 
show. In the front row, it was easy to spot a small, plump, dark- 
haired Madame Léonce-Lévy in a sun-bonnet. ‘Here are the Cohen 
d’Anvers girls.’ At last, in a corner, a small boy with melancholy 
eyes. ‘That’s him!’ Jacques exclaimed. ‘Why, yes, that’s my dear 
little cousin.’ 

Thenceforward the inhabitants of the ground-floor flat thought of 
nothing but this discovery. 

Madame Léonce-Lévy went to borrow books about Proust from a 
well-read old friend and got him to talk about the author. Then she 
went on to call on the Jacoby ladies, who were much more closely 
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related to Proust’s mother, three old maids living like recluses in a 
sumptuous apartment-of .1880 style with their centenarian mother. 
By degrees she brought literature into the conversation. Proust’s 
mere name made them shudder; they considered their cousin as a 
renegade, a traitor, who had lavished sarcasm on the chosen race. 
They could not forgive his portrait of the Blochs. However, they 
knew plenty of anecdotes about his people, and indulged in family 
gossip with zest, just like provincial gentry. 

On her way home Madame Léonce-Lévy treated herself to a baba 
at the ‘Marquise de Presles’; she had gained self-confidence and was 
conscious of her link with fame. It was still only a feeble one, but 
she would strengthen it, and she felt able to face Mimi Ansbach. 

Meanwhile Jacques Balguerie was having lunch with Gilles Leroy 
in his entresol in the Rue Bonaparte, whose dark red walls were 
adorned with a fine Bérard pastel, the inevitable Cocteau drawings, 
and a few objects diverted from their original use in the interests of 
Surrealism. Gilles had plenty of self-confidence, and one wouldn’t 
have gone far wrong in guessing that he was one of the hundred or 
so people who form taste and opinion in Paris. He liked Jacques’s 
turn of mind and enjoyed watching him shed the very memory of 
his provincial origins. Jacques was as proud of his discovery as a dog 
bringing a pheasant to lay at the huntsman’s feet. ‘Most uncommon,’ 
Giles said, ‘a childhood acquaintance of Proust’s, whereas so many 
ladies have dined with him once and still talk about it; we might get 
a very pretty article out of it, and if we could lay our hands on some 
photos Vogue might publish it. I'd like to meet your landlady.’ 

Two days later Gilles called on Madame Léonce-Lévy; she knew 
him by name already, and welcomed him, resplendent in a slinky 
dress of mauve satin with black embroidery. She visualized her salon 
becoming once more as populous as thirty years ago, in the days of 
easy-going charm and copious dinners. 

She chattered away self-consciously, having memorized her pre- 
vious day’s lessons. Her recollections of Marcel were well organized. 
But it was like the story of Waterloo told by Monsieur Thiers 
whereas the young men were expecting Fabrice’s version. Gilles’s 
questions were more searching than Jacques’s. Madame Léonce-Lévy 
grew nervous again. But she charged on like an old war-horse; if 
something new was expected, she'd invent it. ‘For instance, Mon- 
sieur, Marcel—we always called him Celou— was horribly afraid of 
the keepers in the Garden; he began to scream as soon as he caught 
sight of one.’ ‘How absolutely fascinating, from a psycho-analytical 
point of view.’ 

Flagging interest was revived by the photographs. They were 
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lying loose in a laequer box. She was delighted with the enthusiasm 
aroused by the picture of her mother in a tight-fitting low-cut crea- 
tion, with flowers concealing her décolleté, and again in a skater’s 
outfit, with a fur toque trimmed with violets. The father, a sort of 
stockbroker, looked well enough. Next they looked at Fernande 
Léonce-Lévy, Stetenheim as she then was, with her hair down, a wide 
moiré sash round her waist, and, in a later photograph, on the pier 
of Trouville wearing a close-fitting ‘polo’ sweater. 

Suddenly the young writer had an illumination. These tokens of 
things past, these portraits, corresponded exactly to many pages of 
Du Cété de chez Swann. Madame Léonce-Lévy was Gilberte, every- 
thing proved it: that elegant, probably flighty mother, in a respec- 
table banker’s family, the Champs-Elysées garden — Fernande had be- 
come Gilberte. Considering that Madame Strauss was to a great ex- 
tent the model for the Duchesse de Guermantes, it was hardly sur- 
prising that a certain Madame Stetenheim and her daughter, relatives 
of the author, had impressed his childish imagination so deeply that 
he had sublimated them into Odette Swann and Gilberte. Wild with 
enthusiasm, he seized the lady’s hands and kissed them with religious 
awe. Radiant but modest, the heroine replied as simply as her excite- 
ment would allow: ‘Yes, I know, but I never talk about it for poor 
Maman’s sake.’ She told them about her girlhood—how her father 
had legalized his union just before her birth, thus scandalizing his re- 
lations, since the young woman had actually been a protegée of 
Madame Swann’s own uncle. She was well-informed about the 
family quarrels, and described the disagreements between her 
parents and the Prousts, hinting at a Romeo-and-Juliet idyll among 
the roundabouts; she waxed sentimental: ‘I didn’t realize it when I 
was twelve, but now I’m convinced of it: I’ve never loved anyone 
else like that... . He had such charm....’ 

As the details accumulated she began to believe in her own story. 
‘Madame, you must write it down, it’s fascinating, you've not got the 
right to keep silent; it’s a first-hand story of unique interest.’ ‘But I 
don’t know how to write. I know nobody in Paris now. It’s true that 
in the old days Catulle Mendés and Myriam Harry used to tell me: 
“Fernande, you've got a gift... it’s a shame you don’t write.” But 
life goes on, and the days go by, and now I’m nothing but an old 
chatterbox and it’s really too good of you to be listening to me.’ 

Indignant protests were uttered; petits fours were passed. Gilles 
Leroy assumed an air of responsibility. ‘I’m a reader to the Gemini 
Press, and they'll be proud to publish your memoirs. If you're afraid 
it’ll be too much of an effort to write them up, I’ll gladly help you.’ 

A date was fixed, and three days later Madame Léonce-Lévy visited 
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the Gemini Press with a lawyer cousin. The contract took over two 
hours to draw up. Jacques and Gilles exchanged countless somewhat 
acid telephone calls before the details were finally settled. The claims 
of the authoress were excessive—half a million payable on com- 
pletion, and full author’s rights. In the end the sum was reduced, 
Jacques was engaged by the publishers to serve as secretary to the 
authoress, but Gilles Leroy insisted on being responsible for finally 
editing the work and on having his name on the cover. The next day 
they set to work. 

Madame Ansbach had laughed in Jacques’s face when, at lunch, 
he spoke of his admiration for her friend’s memory and her wonder- 
ful revelations. ‘But on the contrary, poor old Fernande forgets 
everything; only the other day she twice trumped her master cards. 
In aly case there’s not the slightest interest in having known Proust 
as a child. All children are alike. I could tell you far better stories 
about your beloved Proust. For instance, it was here that he heard 
Lekeu’s sonata for the first time. Whenever | had a quartet playing 
he asked for that sonata. I got bored with it in the end.’ 

Jacques Balguerie realized that it was better to forget, in the Rue 
de la Faisanderie, what had been said in the Rue Jouffroy. He was 
frequently invited with bores, official bigwigs or out-of-date celebri- 
ties, retailing chestnuts about famous beauties of the Third Republic 
and quoting Sacha Guitry. 

However, he still enjoyed the excellence of Madame Ansbach’s 
cuisine and the beauty of her house, and he paid her conscientious 
court. Madame Léonce-Lévy, unaware of these invitations, assumed 
a different attitude towards her lodger-turned-secretary. She pat- 
ronized him, she swore only by Gilles Leroy, and intoxicated by her 
own legend she shut herself up to work alone for part of the day. 
She produced plenty of vague descriptions, of prudently nebulous 
reminiscences to eke out the slender framework of fact. Jacques 
tried to check her lyricism, but unfortunately she hankered after an 
‘artistic’ style. Wondering at a ten-days’ silence, Madame Ansbach 
rang up; her friend replied in an offhand manner that now she was 
writing her memoirs she had no time to waste on social frivolities. 
Madame Ansbach, speechless with fury, vowed never to see her 
again; for a whole week she fumed, with jealous sarcasm: ‘Memoirs, 
that poor fool? who'd always been in a set of rank outsiders, with 
her ridiculous husband, her family’s damaged reputation, her vulgar 
lovers; she'd never have met anybody worth knowing if it hadn’t 
been for Mimi Ansbach, who used to know everybody, who en- 
couraged men of genius almost from the word go, who'd given ad- 
vice to statesmen. . . .’ Madame Ansbach’s ill-humour affected her 
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liver, and she devoted all her failing strength to a perfidious cam- 
paign intended to ruin, once and for all, the ungrateful creature’s 
ambitions. She would have promptly recovered if she had guessed 
Madame Léonce-Lévy’s anguish. The very first pages had disgusted 
_ Gilles Leroy; he didn’t want fine writing, he could provide that him- 

self, he wanted facts. The autobiographer spent sleepless nights 

meticulously re-reading Proust and contemporary reminiscences. 

She tackled the Jacoby cousins again, but was received coldly. Her 

ideas dried up. Jacques was rude to her. . . . But at last the young 
_ men took pity on her. They decided to let her write whatever she 
wanted to, while they would themselves concoct bogus memoirs 
that would be amusing and sensational. 

From old copies of the Vie Parisienne and Figaro of the eighties, 
they reconstituted the milieu that gave rise to Du Cété de chez 
Swann. Fernande Stetenheim appeared as an elegant and sensitive 
schoolgirl, pampered by parents who, though they had come down 
in the world, were still extremely chic. It was as delightful as cos- 
tume designs for a historical play—more fashion-plate than real life. 
There were passionate pages about her love for Marcel, as improb- 
able in a child as in an octogenarian. Unfortunately, documentary 
evidence was lacking; nothing but a handful of photographs to carry 
any weight. Yet it was essential to make a sensation; people must 
be set talking about Gilles Leroy’s great discovery. The stories of 
children’s dances, extracted from society papers and given a 
Freudian twist, the discreet allusions to young Marcel’s schoolboy 
friendships, were insufficient. One day they happened on some gilt- 
edged, crested note-paper, yellow with age; the temptation proved 
too strong. The pages were soon covered with childish phrases, writ- 
ten in watered-down ink, phrases so complex and sinuous that they 
would have betrayed the hand of the master even if the signature 
‘Marcel’ had not been there to allay all doubts. The book included 
four letters, reproduced in facsimile. There was one beautiful one 
about a tea-party at the Cohen d’Anvers, to which Fernande had 
gone after telling her cousin she would refuse the invitation; if he 
had known in time, he could have got himself invited through his 
nurse, who was a friend of the governess of that smart family. 

They wasted no time; three months after the first disclosure, 
Madame Léonce-Lévy passed the book for press and got her cheque. 

Jacques spared her the bother of going through the proofs, but 
they read to her Gilles’s preface, which delighted her. It described 
her as a retiring woman of rare charm, worshipped by a select circle 
of admirers and living in a museum-like flat crammed with precious 
relics. It referred to her reticence, her touching unwillingness to lift 
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the veil from her childish love-affair and her family relations. It 
pictured her at work, praised her incredible memory. The flat in the 
Rue Jouffroy was turned into a sanctuary of culture and refinement. 

The book was to have a mauve cover and the simple title Playtime 
With Proust and on the wrapping-band the words ‘Gilberte Re- 
trouvée’. 

Gilles and Jacques, greedy for publicity, had made known that on 
publication day the authoress in person would sign copies at a book- 
shop in the Faubourg Saint Honoré, run by a countess. Madame 
Léonce-Lévy felt fame impending; she determined to appear worthy 
of the preface and of the flattering articles that had already appeared. 
Disregarding all advice she settled secretly on a superb rig-out, 
hunted through her cupboards, opened trunks that had lain closed 
for over half a century, borrowed jewels and accessories from her 
friends, and bought a new plume for her hat. 

On the great day, the bookshop was crammed with photo- 
graphers, writers and society people, including Madame Ansbach 
herself, fascinated by inevitable success. Came the thrilling moment 
when Madame Léonce-Lévy made her entry on the arm of Gilles 
Leroy, bringing the past to life. She wore a long tunic of silver lamé, 
a squirrel cape, a toque draped with a mauve veil; her face was 
heavily made up, and there was a faraway look in her eyes. Violets 
at her heart, violets on her muff; jet choker round her neck and 
jewels hung all over her, like ex-votos on a Madonna. Thus, every 
inch an idol, she stepped forward: ‘It’s too good to be true, it’s the 
ghost of Odette,’ somebody remarked jealously. 

Propped up in her armchair, remote and benevolent, Madame 
Léonce-Levy signed copies. Among so many strangers she caught 
sight, to her dismay, of one familiar face; was her old friend going to 
humiliate her in the very midst of her apotheosis? On the contrary, 
Mimi Ansbach embraced her: ‘Dearest Fernande, you were his only 
love, he told me so many times, long afterwards. Nobody but you had 
the right to write this book. You must come home with me, for I’ve 
organized a dinner in your honour.’ 

The two friends passed between respectful rows of guests towards 
the waiting car. With an instinctively stagey gesture, the authoress 
waved a last farewell, then sank back on to the cushions between 
Madame Ansbach and Jacques Balguerie who, both at once, began 
to chatter about her triumph, quoted the names of her admirers, the 
compliments of great writers, the duchesses who had been there... 
But Madame Léonce-Lévy’s head drooped forward a little, and then 


she collapsed — it was too much for her old heart, and she succumbed 
in the midst of her glory. 
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I 


Both young and forward-looking, - 
Much envied, you were wed: 
Luck, Myra, to be hooking <a 
That husband, gossip said. eH a 


Dream-cottage with a garage, = 
Brand-new, jerry-built, how trim! is 
How like this cosy marriage ‘i 
Just made for you and him! re 


Watch out! There’s a danger 
One day if you’re not wise 
You'll see a sudden stranger 
Stare from your husband’s eyes: 


Don’t let him feel you wholly 
Own him; if you fence him in 
That enemy will slowly 

Fill his familiar skin. 


I] 


‘My Pal,’ she archly called him, 

Or even ‘Honey Boy’: 

Such fawning fondness galled him, 
Big, grape-like eyes can cloy. 
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She advertised too loudly 

Her new, adhesive state; 

Too bold the name she proudly 
Had fixed upon the gate: 


Outside their tidy, tiny, 

Too cheek-by-jowlish lair 
‘PALMYRA’ said the shiny 
New name-plate fastened there. 


Oh, rashness! Who supposes 
Spliced names guarantee 
Well-sprung beds of roses? 

Not you—and certainly not me. 


Ill 


So busy! As they found it 
She thought the garden dim, 
No privet hedge around it, 
No workshop there for him. 


Too sane the crazy paving, 
She wanted it relaid, 

More, and much more raving: 
She ordered it, he paid. 


‘Cut down that tree!’ she pleaded, 
‘Who could have let it stand? 

Great thing! That space is needed— 
Just where my rockery’s planned!’ 


Old growth, like grace and polish, 
Excites the ignoble hand 

With cravings to demolish, 

Drag down, or foul what's grand; 


What's full, free and flowing 
May madden the unfree; 

New power sets them going— 
Down came that noble tree: 


£2 


PALMYRA 


Down crashed the shivering, twinkling 
Cool poplar, which had shed 

Shade, with a soothing sprinkling 
Rain-sound for ears now dead. 


You, Myra, saw its ending, 
You withered every leaf: 

How just if so offending 
Makes your sojourn here brief! 


IV 


Slugs perforate the cabbage, 

Sly rust erodes the gate: 
Dream-cottage with a mortgage, 
Love-nest softly lined with hate: 


Rows, sulks, ill-temper led to 
Self-pity; Myra heard 
Home-truths— but what she said to 
Him gave her the last word. 


He went. The door-bang shook the 
Last rambler petals down: 

Fed up, her Pal took the 

Fast road to his home town. 


No car inside the garage— 
Void, like the made-up name: 
That marriage was a mirage, 
False fuel fed their flame; 


Now only of the set-to 

They had the name goes on: 
Wherever does it get to, 
Wedlock, when the lock is gone? 


vy: 


Steel windows fastened tightly 
Shut out those pushing south-west 
Gales, but one thing nightly 
Can have, never, entry, rest. 
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Look, look! two spark-like 
Moth-eyes are nudging bare 

Cold glass, gleam in the dark like 
Two headlights of despair. 


No sound is made by bleeding, 

Some nights are deathly still .. . 
Scratch, scratch, scratch, the pleading 
Inaudible nails slip from the sill; 


Palpation of small finger-tips 
Not felt, feel wood and stone; 
Budlike, twin and thirsty lips 
Unquenchable, protrude alone; 


Palmyra has this haunting, 
Too much for some to bear; 
Cold sceptics find it daunting, 
Feel unsequestered here: 


What ghost is it? they inquire. 
How can they ever know? 

Of unfulfilled desire 

One unengendered embryo. 


Man-child that Myra never bore 
Pleads entry to this larger womb, 
This house. For him no door 

Into this longed-for living-room: 


Shut out, his aim is aimless; 
Unformed and lost, lost, 

He must for ever, nameless, 

Weep dew, burn white with frost. 
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An Interlude 


ls 


‘Cofiac?’ 

‘Coniac.’ 

‘Cofiac?’ 

“‘Cofiac.’ 

“Cofiac?’ 

‘Cofiac.’ 

‘Four conacs please.’ 

Silence. 

Then: 

“Why, there’s Peter!’ 

‘What’s your poison, Pete?’ 

‘What the doctor ordered, Gon and siph.’ 

This last a reference to the brandy made by Gonzalez and the 
sif6n that goes with it. 

A nondescript group, distinguishable as tourists, and as tourists 
undistinguished one from the other. All young. All malely jocular. 
Some with moustaches, some without, some in shorts, some in long. 
And they sat now drinking the morning away in the café under the 
eucalyptus trees, saying little, watching. Alert to each strange shape 
and habit, their eyes stared shifty shameless disbelief, or laughed as 
at a monkey-zoo, or narrowed with the nausea of an Englishman 
noting a five-button cuff. They were English. 

There was not, one might at first suppose, so much to see in this 
one street in a small town on a small Mediterranean island. Not yet 
opened up to the tourist, it seemed scarcely opened up to itself. But 
as with all small communities, the eye gradually reduces its focus 
and little reveals itself as much indeed. The street of white near- 
Moorish houses, with closed bead-doors and blinded windows, be- 
gan to look over-shut, and soon, in this very shutness, peopled itself 
—the houses felt near to bursting. A priest asleep, a cigarette fraying 
his underlip, was so covered with sleeping flies that his long black 
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habit seemed in the eucalyptus light to be covered with sequins: a 
black-bosomed baroness after the orgy. The green Civil Guard, and 
the old woman carrying the pigeon upside down, and soon all other 
solitary passers-by became, as the eye settled its monotony, a suc- 
cessive crowd: a small traffic of carts and the eruption of a dust- 
greyed car made up a busy road. A few hens and their long- 
legged breed of chicks, emus all, and a goat, and long dogs and a 
turkey with the shape of a cassowary and the soul of a ghost-ship — 
these peopled the lower ground with their own complicated life. 
Blue-black bees big as birds banged by; and a frog gabbled like a shrill 
old man with false teeth from the irrigation stream that fed, along 
the paseo to the sea, a high feathering of peaceful rose oleanders. 

On a slowly ruminant level, then, the place was crowded. But in 
ordinary terms the slow sunshadowed street was shut and empty. 
With one exception. One shop-door stood wide open opposite where 
the tourists drank. One could just make out a dim life of dead 
machines in the white-washed gloom inside. Above this shop hung 
a notice oddly progressive for so slow-living a place: 

BICICLETAS DE ALQUILER 

Bicycles for Hire! To the five young tourists, as they sat watching 
the street, this one shop provided a kind of balm. It was a link with 
the homeland, and with life lived logically. Though they had 
travelled a thousand miles to be on this remote island, though they 
had suffered a hundred inconveniences and a dozen impositions to 
arrive here, they somehow preferred in their eye’s mind this bicycle- 
hire shop to all the strange and exotic sights they had spent a year’s 
savings to see. 

The owner lived and worked alone inside the bicycle-hire shop, a 
pale man sucked white by his machines. Rubber solution and thin- 
veined spokes had bled him as the multiple lens and the shutter 
bleeds the cameraman, the dark-oiled chassis the whole white race 
bred in black garages. Loving their machines, which are voracious 
as female spiders, they are drawn by a dark love to be sucked dry, to 
eschew the sun, to tinker red-eyed in the beloved grit. 

That was Miguel's precise, spiritual, particularly male passion. His 
greater and more general love he hung out in the sun: and this was 
for Conchita, the round-faced brown-skinned girl in the red skirt who 
sewed the dusk away with her white-bloused back to him across the 
street. Lace on her lap, she sewed, as was the custom, with her chair 
turned in towards the doorway of her home. But this was only the 
custom; every evening her face would turn to him over her shoulder 
and smile, or call a word across the quiet street, and these smiles be- 
came a bank of smiles massing through the months like the pesetas 
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he drew in each day from his bicycles, pesetas he saved to mass for 
the day, next year, the year after, when they could be married. 

During the day Conchita served buns, sweets, and her turn of 
postal duty in the sweet-shop-post-office. Both she and Miguel had 
been born in this village by the sea, they had grown up knowing each 
other, and now that they had ceased to be children, and looked about 
for love and for someone to share and complete their lives— they felt 
the urgency for each other, and a marriage was ordained. The old, 
strict customs of island courtship had been abandoned by now— 
they were betrothed more easily in modern, though still formal, 
terms. 

To the group of young Englishmen, who thought of their fair 
moustaches and their blistered pink arms as normal, this man Miguel 
and his woman were the strangers: Miguel’s white body ran with 
long dark hairs, his hair was cropped short like a clothes brush, his 
teeth smiled too white to be true; and Conchita, though young and 
fresh and charming, was nevertheless short, and round-faced as the 
next islander, and for all her lashes and dark-drooping eyes, by alien 
standards a little coarse. Never to be taken too seriously. 

But of course Miguel and Conchita were the real people of that 
small paradise whose red earth stretched its rich carpet to the blue 
sea’s very edge: whose fig-trees gloved their deep green leaves against 
the same sapphiric blue: whose corn rose high and windless, like 
buff fur, among grey olives and green carob-trees; whose river ran 
fertile through reeds and oleanders to the sea, meeting it, spring 
water to the salt, in mysterious estuary. A rich land, a flat well- 
watered stretch of orchard and flower larded with white farms, 
feathered with palms and scented with jasmin. Rich and fertile, 
calm, where there was no hurry, and love might be expected to find 
its slow fruition undisturbed. 


Rich and fertile the tourists, too. 

‘Hi— Peter!’ 

‘Come on in, old Peter.’ 

‘Sit down!’ 

‘Pew for Pete!’ 

It was their way to call each other at every turn by their Christian 
names, for reasons not only of affection but it seemed also of self- 
assertion. And of all the Christian names one heard, ‘Peter’ came 
loudest and most often. It seemed that Peter must be a leader or 
hero. Looking more closely, it was plain that Peter’s shoulders were 
so much straighter and broader, his moustache so much longer, and 
his smile that much larger than the others. He now came shambling 
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over easily in his extraordinary holiday clothes—a shirt covered 
with drawings of the Eiffel Tower, long khaki shorts, long white 
plimsolls, and a long red-peaked cap on his head—stopped by the 
café table, stood there and laughed; and the others laughed too, five 
strong men echoing deep chuckles like the giggling of girls, as girls 
giggle simply because they are there. 

They were there, right enough. And Peter’s eye was already on the 
little Conchita who sewed away the evening on the kerb. He had 
already, between bathes and drinks and long pension meals, found 
time to have a word with her in the bun-shop. On a matter of poste 
restante letters. He expected none, but he had established contact, 
with bad French and worse Spanish, on this point. The smile and the 
first trembling slyness had been effected. Innocently, idly playful— 
with perhaps a distant darker thought, no more than a thought put 
quick aside. Anyway, wasn’t he on holiday? And she wasn’t exactly 
anyone particular’s sister. 

To be a hero is never light work. A high level must be maintained, 
worshippers must not be kept waiting for action. Thus it had 
occurred quite naturally to Peter that he ought to ‘get off’ with 
someone. ‘There’s old Peter at it again!’ If Conchita was a bit hairy 
about the calves, a bit low in the shanks—nevertheless she was 
material. But how to manage it? He knew quite well that Spanish 
propriety would forbid her to come and sit in the café with him: 
and there was no dancing until the following week: and it would be 
dull and not a little embarrassing to walk up and down the street 
with her at their paseo time, the way they did it. 

But now it suddenly occurred to him—what better than to hire 
bicycles, disappear with her along the road, way out of sight, and 
around the corner, whisked! It would look fine—and of the end he 
could make a suitable mystery. 

He rose casually, with a casual wink, and rolled his big northern 
body back across the road to the bun-shop. There he bought a bun. 
And put the question straight at her, he believed in going straight in. 
She refused. He appealed: he was the ignorant and lonely foreigner 
who wanted to be shown her lovely country. She refused. 

Two hours later he was back again. He had the idea of buying 
some sweets, explaining how he liked to give them to children in the 
street. Then he asked her again. And she agreed! She agreed with no 
coyness, but directly, brusquely, as if she were about to iron a dress 
or feed a chicken. He imagined the sweets had done the trick. He was 
wrong. She had simply had two hours to think and talk it over with 
another girl and allow herself to be talked into it. It was daring of 
her: but it was daylight, the main road was not lonely, and she was 
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quite decided not to leave it. There was no danger. 

Naturally though, it was important that he hired the bicycles 
otherwise than at Miguel’s. It was so important that she forgot to 
speak slowly and distinctly when she pointed up the village street 
to another small cycle-shop. Big affable Peter did not care what she 
was saying and thought perhaps she was pointing the direction in 
which they would ride. They parted on this misunderstanding, she 
pointing to the time on her watch when she would be free, he proud 
of his lucky stars. 

At the appointed time he went to Miguel’s and ordered bicycles. 
Miguel wheeled them out, one male, one female—‘for the Sefiora’ 
with a big wink from Peter. Peter took them both along the street. 
And a moment later Miguel saw Conchita come out of the shop. He 
was about to call her when to his amazement and deep horror he saw 
her mount the machine and ride off in the company of this strange 
man. She never glanced back. 

It is well-known how a woman. or a man, can be transported by 
what may seem the most outlandish kind of foreigner. The solid Eng- 
lishman is amazed, and honestly amazed, when one of his country- 
women shows admiration for what seem the all too feminine graces 
of a Latin gentleman smelling of pomades and distrust. Reverse this 
—and one may understand the disbelief of Miguel when he saw his 
Conchita with the big Englishman in his plimsolls and long red peak, 
smelling of pink and mad energies. 

Disbelief. Amazement. But when she at length returned, and he 
asked her about it, and he saw the look in her eyes and a petulance 
of lip—he found he had to believe. He realized that here was some- 
thing from which he was being excluded: and that somehow his Con- 
chita had been swayed by this monstrous figure from the north. 
Why? What had he done? Could it be possible? He felt outraged and 
curiously frightened. 

He went back into his shop, and there among the cold machines 
fumed hot in his pale body. He looked at the two bicycles the Eng- 
lishman had returned, and which he had taken back impassively, 
and cursed them. His hot blood rose at the sight of those saddles a 
short while ago so warm. 

He saw not two patched and dusty machines, but people. Not for 
a moment did it cross his mind that anything drastic might have 
occurred. He was simply jealous of a moment's preference: and that, 
since no worse was imagined, was quite bad enough. 


‘Ah! Who’s this I see? Don Peter hath returned! How wenteth it?’ 
‘You old scoundrel!’ 
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‘Come clean, Pete!’ an 

Big wink. No word. 

‘Come on. Out with it!’ 

‘Quick off the mark, eh Peter-boy?”’ 

Lips uncurled to show big humorous teeth: eyes dropped modestly 
to enormous plimsolls. But still no word—which said so much. 

‘Cofiac, Pete?’ 

‘He’s given it up!’ 

‘All for the sake of a lady! Lady of Spain, I ad-o-ore you.’ 

A big sigh from Peter. And then just three words sighed with ex- 
haustion: 

‘Gon and sif.’ 

At which everyone threw back their blond heads and roared. 


Peter took care not to let on: they could think what they liked and 
he liked what they thought. 

In point of fact, it had been a long hot ride through a bewildering 
country of olives and corn and squat white farms. He had seen little 
of this since his eyes were on the ruts and sharp stones of a very 
rough road: he had taken more trouble to avoid falling off than to 
make this gir] fall for him. Once or twice he had suggested stopping: 
but her strong black head shook its negation, her lips smiled but 
stayed firm. She had no intention of leaving the saddle: she even rode 
up whatever hills there were, and he was compelled by his male dig- 
nity to plod up, under the burning afternoon sun, after her. It was 
long, dusty, hot and tiring. 

Conchita’s upbringing was such that the idea of permitting any 
irregularity could never occur. But in spite of this, and of her deter- 
mination to keep these bicycles on the road, she had encouraged him 
with her eyes. For her heart had indeed softened towards this roman- 
tic northerner: and the brain had conceived in some vast vague way 
something, something . . . something like a Cadillac in the snow: and 
an altar. Such glances together with a general lack of anything else 
‘to do’ in such a slow place, tempted Peter down the dusty path once 
more the next day. And then again once more. On three successive 
days he disappeared along the scorched agave-lined roads. ‘Into the 
blue’ as he described it later—a waggish allusion to the colour of the 
agave and the questionable ‘blue’ itself. 

Miguel threw himself on Conchita’s mercy—and was rejected. 
One moment he entreated, the next grew angry. But she simply 
maintained that she was showing a kindness to the foreigner by 
showing him the neighbourhood. While she said this a light perverse 
a small petulance allowed her eyes a dozen other meanings. It was 
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difficult for Miguel to protest against this argument of hospitality — 
but he pleaded: ‘What would everybody think?’ 

‘They can think what they like,’ a suddenly modern and progres- 
sive Conchita pouted. 

‘And what about me?’ Miguel shouted angrily. ‘What am I to 
think?’ 

She only shrugged her shoulders. 

The matter came to a head on the Sunday. In the evening a dance 
was to be held. Miguel, telling himself to forget and forgive, asked 
her in a polite and friendly way at what time he should call for her? 
She answered that she was sorry, she had made other arrangements. 
Adding casually, ‘with Sefior Peter.’ 

Miguel stood for a moment shocked. He stood there in his pale 
skin and dark oiled overalls against the street of sun and oleanders 
and looked at her long and hard. At last he seemed to take a deep 
breath, about to say something: but then, as if it were of no use, he 
lowered his eyes and turned and entered the shop. He shut and locked 
the doors. He went upstairs to his room and lay down on the bed. For 
an hour he lay and smoked. He drew in the smoke hard, hitting at 
his lungs. His anger fired up and the little cigarette fired with it. An 
inch of sunlight, refracted into many colours like a medal ribbon, 
travelled slowly across the ceiling: it was exactly like the rainbow 
ribbon that the man Peter had carried once on his breast. But Miguel 
did not know that, he only cursed the small light for being there at 
all. Now everyone in the village would see and know. He lay there 
gritted with anger, then dull with a terrible loneliness, then hot again 
with pride: all feelings ran together, no one could separate them or 
say which rose the higher. 

At first he had wanted simply to stride out and confront this pes- 
tering northerner. But there was little he could say. The man was a 
foreigner, presumably rich, and Miguel knew his police. Besides, 
another impulse moved him— he was too proud. Years before, the 
men of that island had fired their muskets on the ground behind the 
lady who rejected them, a sign of scorn. Scorn at being scorned: 
put nevertheless a publication of humiliation. And this need, some- 
thing like the need of the cuckold to exhibit itself, moved Miguel too. 
He wanted to go out to the dance and sit there alone, an object of 
pride and pity. 

He lay on the bed and thought, and commiserated. Isolated in that 
little room. with the slow minutes for company, his small body grew 
its huge thought. 

He tormented himself. He exaggerated every picture of her—of 
her sudden shape on the bicycle, of her face arguing at him, of her 
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eyebrows raised in nonchalance as she said she was going to the 
dance with this Pee-ter: each such glimpse he made steady as a photo- 
graph, and played with it in his mind. He screwed his eyes shut and 
stared hard at these pictures. They took possession—the good days 
receded against these new, frightening, insolent impressions. The 
cruelty took his breath away. 

A small matter, he tried to tell himself. Bicycling. A dance. But 
he remembered her face, a face wanting something now —and all the 
power of the present invalidated the past. He had to act. His cigarette 
began to gasp as the misery bit harder and faster, as the walls grew 
blanker round him, as this small prison he had made for himself con- 
tracted and within it an unreal fever swelled to get out. From a little 
seed, drenched with hot thought, the vicious plant spread its 
grotesque, gigantic leaves of thick grey shadow shutting out all light. 

Then he remembered: a few years ago a young man, unbalanced 
for pitiful reasons of his own, had left just such a dance, strolled into 
the night, and hanged himself from a tree. The tragedy had shocked 
the village: now, thrusting its picture on Miguel’s anguished mind, 
it kept recurring through the long later afternoon, it moved him and 
it filled him with fear: but also with fascination, it was an image of 
hopelessness and it called him with a vertiginous drag, it held out to 
him the dear poison, revenge. 

At nine o'clock, as the first sounds of the orchestra struck across 
the hot night air, summer’s music carrying far, Miguel rose and be- 
gan to shave. He watched his face carefully in the little mirror, wiped 
it slowly and thoughtfully, then turned to his suit hanging ready on 
a peg. His hand reached out, then fell back. He shrugged the whole 
idea away, and slowly went downstairs still in his working overalls: 
it had seemed right to dress himself for what he had in mind, then it 
seemed simply not worth the trouble. Anyway —he spat on the floor 
and laughed once, and enjoyed the feeling of the laugh—they would 
have to dress him later. 

He stood in the room where he had worked for so long. From 
hooks on the white-washed walls there hung the dead parts of 
bicycles. In the gloom handlebars stuck out like antlers: tyres made 
a hoopla: spoked wheels and chains hung like the instruments of old 
torture. The bicycles themselves stood ranged on trestles, old and 
dusty and thin machines with wooden handlebar holds and patched 
saddles. He stood looking at them for some time, head bowed, a small 
sad man in his greased overalls. Then he took up a knife. He went 
over to two of the bicycles and began to hack at the tyres. He cut 
with long savage thrusts, like a barber sharpening his razor, this way 
that way, until the tyres hung in shreds and the bone of metal wheel 
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shone clean. He was breathing hard now. He lurched over to the tool- 
bench, took up a length of rope and threw it out into the middle of 
the floor. Then he went at the bicycles again, and with quick, exact 
movements, as if he was working against time, his teeth gripped and 
the sweat coming, he dismantled piece by piece these two bicycles 
until they lay in their scattered parts by the rope on the floor. He 
took up the knife again and began hacking more slowly, almost with 
love, and now sobbing so hard his shoulders shook, at the two 
leathern saddles. 


That was at nine o’clock— when the music began, and when Con- 
chita, out of her red day-skirt and now in evening white, waited 
brown-skinned and expectant by the door of the dance patio. 

At eight o’clock those five holiday-makers had been well into their 
cofiac at the oleander café when a large American car had drawn up. 

‘Yank!’ 

‘You said it, P.’ 

Out stepped a middle-aged American, octagonal glasses and a 
Florida straw. For a few minutes the English stopped speaking. Then, 
since they had been there a few days, and felt thus indigenous and 
superior to any stranger, they began again, casually, largely to talk. 
The American heard English and quickly invented a question to ask 
them. ‘What the hell,’ he said pointing to that ghost-ship turkey-bird, 
which was at that moment standing on one pink leg and watching 
them blackly sideways, ‘kind of bird is that?’ 

The ice formally broken, they became friendly. They exchanged 
drinks, and finally they thought what fun it would be to drive in the 
big car to Ibiza and make a night of it. 

‘Bit of a rest from the rustic idyll, eh Pete?’ 

‘Bit of a rest.’ 

‘But you had an engagement, didn’t you, old boy?’ 

‘Engagements made to be broken.’ 

‘Better fish?’ 

‘Better fish.’ 

‘Then what are we waiting for? Waiter, the bill?’ 

‘Gracias, sefior.’ 

‘And grassy arse to you. Come on, let’s go.’ 

And off they all drove. 


Conchita waited half-an-hour, an hour. Time is supposed not to 
matter in Spain: to a woman, even to a village-girl waiting for a 
foreign prince in large white plimsolls, it does. She walked to and 
fro in front of the entrance to the dance, greeting her friends, watch- 
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ing one after another go in, feeling more and more unhappy, foolish 
and angry. A friend of hers, entering the dance happily on the arm of 
her man, mentioned by chance that the English had all gone off to 
Ibiza. 

Her heart fell. But somehow it was not unexpected; the big man 
in the peaked sports-cap had been a kind of dream, and as such could 
too easily disappear. 

She was cruelly disappointed. But finally, more than disappointed 
she was angered: not only at this personal slight towards her, but by 
such bad manners, which were in themselves to be scorned. Her im- 
mediate wish was for sympathy: and for this her thoughts turned 
instinctively to Miguel. It occurred that he might be difficult: but not 
seriously, not for long. In any case, to go to him was instinct in her: 
she trusted him, and a long engagement makes a man more than a 
man, makes a kind of brother of him. 

So at nearly half past nine she walked away from the dance patio 
and back along the long street, past every house she knew, past all 
the shops and all the lives, until she could see Miguel’s closed door 
and the scrawled letters of his sign. 

She stopped: and stood there suddenly arguing against her in- 
stinct. A reflection of resentment against Miguel rose, even then, 
when she remembered how he had tried to stop her meeting the 
foreigner. But of course, she stood there really resenting her own 
guilt. Minutes passed. She felt as if the door should not be shut and 
that somehow he should be there to welcome her. It made her the 
more sorry for herself. But it was this shut door, its very barrier, that 
determined her to go on, not knowing then how she would behave, 
whether to remain cold or laugh him into forgiveness. 

She knocked. There was no answer. She went round by the side, 
and found the patio and the inner room empty. Then she glanced 
through into the bicycle room and saw him standing there still as a 
statue. 

He seemed to be looking at the dark doorway from where her 
knock had come: he looked taller, as if he was standing on something. 

A chair? Was he up changing a light bulb? It was too dark instantly 
to see. 

She was glad at having surprised him. A kind of mischief, mixed 
with sudden joy to see him again, swept away all other thoughts and 
a ae very suddenly, at the top of her voice, to frighten him: 

ola! 

He seemed to stumble. 

_ His foot seemed to miss its hold on what she saw now was a chair 
indeed, and then as she ran forward the foot just caught the chair 
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again. As she steadied him, his hands were up again at the electric 
wire he had been mending. 

Then it seemed that the electric wire was thicker than usual, it 
was rope slung from a beam above, and his hands were struggling 
with some of it that seemed to be caught round his neck—and she 
only remembered seeing him shake that noose free, and recognized 
it as a noose, before she fell in a dead faint dragging him to the 
ground with her, her hands round his knees, exactly as a hangman 
might apply his weight to the legs of his charge. 

Later, when he had got water and rinsed her face and temples, 
when she had cried in his arms for a long time and he had stopped 
her speaking of any of it—for it was all over—later they spent the 
long last hours of that evening and into the night sitting together on 
the floor, like two children over their toys, mending the two broken 
bicycles, stitching together the saddles, reassembling the brakes and 
the chain and all else that had been undone. The tyres, though, were 
spoiled forever. 
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John L. Burningham: The Statue of Richard I 
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THE NATURE OF TRAGEDY 


We will the tragedy upon 
Ourselves. There is more suffering 
In watching jealousy or grief 
Move to completion in a life 

Not ours at all than offering 

To have the entire burden on 

Our hearts and feel the pain within. 


How can the senses play their part 
In Hamlet’s hesitation or 

Othello at the bedroom door 
Consumed entirely by the heart? 
Feelings are forced that are not used 
Upon their own occasion and, 
Close to a tragedy, at most 

We only move it through the mind. 


O we should walk upon the stage, 
Not stand to watch and cogitate 

And change the hero and his rage 
Into a merely mental state. 

We must set free the mind, enlarge 
Our thoughts until we cannot tell 
What we most nearly, deeply feel 
From what we carefully contemplate. 
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Perhaps the deeper tragedy 

Is then the inability 

To change a thought into emotion 
And still to be an onlooker 

When all else passes by in passion. 
O could we smooth that conflict out 
We might know tragedy entire 
And reach into the heart of it, 
Where there is neither anger nor 
Grief nor jealousy nor hate— 

These being but an attribute 
While the real tragedy is here, 

An almost missed and simple state. 


FLOWERS FOR THE SICK 


I need not walk one step at all. 

My shaded window curtains off 

Great fields of struggling plants that move 
Against the battle of the air. 

Beside my bed there is a bowl 

Of flowers that stretch up strong and tall 
As if my healing grew in their 


Great stalks, great buds as if I had 

Given my energy up to them. 

When I felt worst, above my head 

My strength seemed floating; now it comes 
Back to me slowly through the stems 

Of flowers that stand beside my bed. 


And when I take my first steps in 

Those fields beyond that breast the strain 
Of weathers, then I feel as though 

The flowers that battle hard to grow 

Had come from the complacent bowl 
Beside my bed to learn again, 

As I do now, how to be whole. 
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~+° ANSWERS 


] kept my answers small and kept them near; 
Big questions bruised my mind but still I let 
Small answers be a bulwark to my fear. 


The huge abstractions I kept from the light; 
Small things I handled and caressed and loved. 
I let the stars assume the whole of night. 


But the big answers clamoured to be moved 
Into my life. Their great audacity 
Shouted to be acknowledged and believed. 


Even when all small answers build up to 
Protection of my spirit, still I hear 
Big answers striving for their overthrow 


And all the great conclusions coming near. 


Susan Benson: Girl in the National Gallery 
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The Morality of Inertia 
ferent bint nel 


theological seminary in New York planned a series of lectures 
A ‘The Literary Presentations of Great Moral Issues’, and in- 
vited me to give one of the talks. I have a weakness for the 
general subject and was therefore disposed to accept the invitation. 
But I hesitated over the particular instance, for I was asked to dis- 
cuss the moral issues in Ethan Frome. | had not read Edith Whar- 
ton’s little novel in a good many years, but I remembered it with no 
pleasure or admiration. I recalled it as not at all the sort of book that 
deserved to stand in a list which included The Brothers Karamazov 
and Billy Budd, Foretopman. If it presented a moral issue at all, I 
could not bring to mind what that issue was. And so I postponed my 
acceptance of the invitation and made it conditional upon my being 
able to come to terms with the subject assigned to me. 

Ethan Frome, when I read it again, turned out to be pretty much 
as I had recalled it. It isn’t a great book, or even a fine book. It seemed 
to me a factitious book, perhaps even a cruel book. I was puzzled to 
understand how it ever came to be put on the list, why anyone 
should want to have it discussed as an example of moral perception. 
Then I remembered its reputation, which, in America, is very con- 
siderable. It is sometimes spoken of as an American classic. Every 
literate person has read it. It is often assigned to high school and col- 
lege students as a text for study. aoe ! 

But the high and solemn repute in which it stands is, I am sure, in 
large part a mere accident of American culture. Ethan Frome 
appeared in 1911, at a time when, to a degree that we can now only 
wonder at, American literature was committed to optimism, cheer- 
fulness, and gentility. What William Dean Howells called ‘the 
smiling aspects of life’ had an importance in the literature of 
America some fifty years ago which is unmatched in the literature 
of any other time and place. It was inevitable that those who were 
critical of the prevailing culture and who wished to foster in 
America higher and more serious literature should put a heavy stress 
upon the grimmer aspects of life, that they should equate the smiling 
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aspects with falsehood, the. grimmer aspects with truth. For these 
devoted people, sickened as they were by cheerfulness and hope, the 
word ‘stark’ seemed to carry the highest possible praise a critical re- 
view or a blurb could bestow, with ‘relentless’ and ‘inevitable’ as its 
proper variants. Ethan Frome was admired because it was ‘stark’ — 
its action, we note, takes place in the New England village of Stark- 
ville—and because the fate it describes is relentless and inevitable. 

No one would wish to question any high valuation that may be 
given to the literary representation of unhappy events— except, per- 
haps, as the high valuation may be a mere cliché of an intellectual 
class, except as it is supposed to seem the hallmark of the superior 
sensibility and intelligence of that class. When it is only this, we 
have the right, and the duty, to look sniffishly at starkness, and re- 
lentlessness and inevitability, to cock a sceptical eye at grimness. 
And I am quite unable to overcome my belief that Ethan Frome en- 
joys its high reputation because it satisfies the modern snobbishness 
about tragedy and pain. 

We can never speak of Edith Wharton without some degree of re- 
spect. She brought to her novels a strong if limited intelligence, 
notable powers of observation, and a genuine desire to tell the truth, 
a desire which in some part she satisfied. But she was a woman in 
whom we cannot fail to see a limitation of heart, and this limitation 
makes itself manifest as a literary and moral deficiency of her work, 
and of Ethan Frome especially. It appears in the deadness of her 
prose, and more flagrantly in the suffering of her characters. When- 
ever the characters of a story suffer, they do so at the behest of their 
author — the author is responsible for their suffering and must justify 
his cruelty by the seriousness of his moral intention. The author of 
Ethan Frome, it seems to me, could not lay claim to any such justifi- 
cation. Her intention in writing the story was not adequate to the 
dreadful fate she contrives for her characters. She but indulges her- 
self by what she contrives—she is, as the phrase goes, ‘merely 
literary’. This is not to say that the merely literary intention does not 
make its very considerable effects. There is in Ethan Frome an image 
of life-in-death, of hell-on-earth, which is not easily forgotten: the 
crippled Ethan, and Zeena, his dreadful wife, and Matty, the once 
charming girl he had loved, now bedridden and querulous with pain, 
all living out their death in the kitchen of the desolate Frome farm — 
a perpetuity of suffering memorializes a moment of passion. It is 
terrible to contemplate, it is unforgettable, but the mind can do 
nothing with it, can only endure it. 

_ My new reading of the book, then, did not lead me to suppose that 
it justified its reputation, but only confirmed my recollection that 
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Ethan Frome was a dead book, the product of mere will, of the cold 
hard literary will. What is more, it seemed to me quite unavailable 
for any moral discourse. In the context of morality, there is nothing 
to say about Ethan Frome. It presents no moral issue at all. 

For consider the story it tells. A young man of good and gentle 
character is the only son of a New England farm couple. He has 
some intellectual gifts and some desire to know the world, and for 
a year he is happy attending a technical school. But his father is 
incapacitated by a farm accident, and Ethan dutifully returns to 
manage the failing farm and sawmill. His father dies; his mother 
loses her mental faculties, and during her last illness she is nursed 
by a female relative whom young Ethan marries, for no other 
reason than that he is bemused by loneliness. The new wife immed- 
iately becomes a shrew, a harridan and a valetudinarian—she lives 
only to be ill. Because Zeena now must spare herself, the Fromes 
take into their home a gentle and charming young girl, a destitute 
cousin of the wife. Ethan and Matty fall in love, innocently but 
deeply. The wife, perceiving this, plans to send the girl away, her 
place to be taken by a servant whose wages the husband cannot 
possibly afford. In despair at their separation Matty and Ethan 
attempt suicide. They mean to die by sledding down a steep hill and 
crashing into a great elm at the bottom. Their plan fails: both sur- 
vive the crash, Ethan to be sorely crippled, Matty to be bedridden in 
perpetual pain. Now the wife Zeena surrenders her claim to a mys- 
terious pathology and becomes the devoted nurse and jailer of the 
lovers. The terrible tableau to which I have referred is ready for our 
inspection. 

It seemed to me that it was quite impossible to talk about this 
story. This is not to say that the story is without interest as a story, 
but what interest it may have does not yield discourse, or at least 
not moral discourse. 

But as I began to explain to the lecture committee why I could not 
accept the invitation to lecture about the book, it suddenly came 
over me how very strange a phenomenon the book made— how re- 
markable it was that a story should place before us the dreadful 
image of three ruined and tortured lives, showing how their ruin 
came about, and yet propose no moral issue of any kind. And if 
Issue seems to imply something more precisely formulated than we 
have a right to demand of a story, then it seemed to me no less re- 
markable that the book had scarcely any moral reverberation, that 
strange and often beautiful sound we seem to hear generated in the 
air by a tale of suffering, a sound which is not always music, which 
does not always have a ‘meaning’, but which yet entrances us, like 
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the random notes of an Aeolian harp, or merely the sound of the 
wind in the chimney. The‘moral sound that Ethan Frome makes is 
a dull thud. And this seemed to me so remarkable, indeed, that in the 
very act of saying why I could not possibly discuss Ethan Frome, | 
found the reason why it must be discussed. , 

It is, as I have suggested, a very great fault in Ethan Frome that it 
presents no moral issue, sets off no moral reverberation. A certain 
propriety controls the literary representation of human suffering. 
This propriety dictates that the representation of pain may not be, as 
it were, gratuitous; it must not be an end in itself. The naked act of 
representing, or contemplating, human suffering is a self-indulgence, 
and it may be a cruelty. Between a tragedy and a spectacle in the 
Roman circus there is at least this much similarity, that the pleasure 
both afford derives from observing the pain of others. A tragedy is 
always on the verge of cruelty. What saves it from the actuality of 
cruelty is that it has an intention beyond itself. This intention may 
be so simple a one as that of getting us to do something practical 
about the cause of the suffering or to help actual sufferers, or at least 
to feel that we should; or it may lead us to look beyond apparent 
causes to those which the author wishes us to think of as more real, 
such as Fate, or the will of the gods, or the will of God; or it may 
challenge our fortitude or intelligence or piety. 

A sense of the necessity of some such intention animates all con- 
siderations of the strange paradox of tragedy. Aristotle is concerned 
to solve the riddle of how the contemplation of human suffering can 
possibly be pleasurable, of why its pleasure is permissible. He wanted 
to know what literary conditions were needed to keep a tragedy 
from being a mere display of horror. Here it is well to remember that 
the Greeks were not so concerned as we have been led to believe to 
keep all dreadful things off the stage—in the presentation of Aris- 
totle’s favourite tragedy, the audience saw Jocasta hanging from a 
beam, it saw the representation of Oedipus’s bloody sightless eye- 
sockets. And so Aristotle discovered, or pretended to discover, that 
tragedy did certain things to protect itself from being merely cruel. 
It chose, Aristotle said, a certain kind of hero; he was of a certain 
social and moral stature; he had a certain degree of possibility of 
free choice, or at least the appearance or illusion of free choice; he 
must justify his fate, or seem to justify it, by his moral condition, 
being neither wholly good nor wholly bad, having a particular fault 
that collaborates with destiny to bring about his ruin. The purpose 
of all these specifications for the tragic hero is to assure us that we 
witness something more than mere passivity when we witness the 
hero’s suffering, that the suffering has, as we say, some meaning, 
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some show of rationality. 

Aristotle’s theory of tragedy has had its way with the world to an 
extent which is perhaps out of proportion to its comprehensiveness 
and accuracy. Its success is largely due to its having dealt so openly 
with the paradox of tragedy. It serves to explain away any guilty 
feelings that we may have at deriving pleasure from suffering. 

But at the same time that the world has accepted Aristotle’s theory 
of tragedy, it has also been a little uneasy about some of its implica- 
tions. The element of the theory that causes uneasiness in modern 
times is the matter of the stature of the hero. To a society touched 
by egalitarian sentiments, the requirement that the hero be a man 
of rank seems to deny the presumed dignity of tragedy to men of 
lesser status. And to a culture which questions the freedom of the 
will, Aristotle’s hero seems to be a little beside the point. Aristotle’s 
prescription for the tragic hero is clearly connected with his defini- 
tion, in his Ethics, of the nature of an ethical action. He tells us that 
a truly ethical action must be a free choice between two alternatives. 
This definition is then wonderfully complicated by a further require- 
ment—that the moral man must be so trained in making the right 
choice that he makes it as a matter of habit, makes it, as it were, 
instinctively. Yet it is a choice, and reason plays a part in its making. 
But we, of course, don’t give to reason the same place in the moral 
life that Aristotle gave it. And in general, over the last hundred and 
fifty years, dramatists and novelists have tried their hand at the re- 
presentation of human suffering without the particular safeguards 
against cruelty which Aristotle perceived, or contrived. A very large 
part of the literature of Western Europe may be understood in terms 
of an attempt to invert or criticize the heroic prescription of the 
hero, by burlesque and comedy, or by the insistence on the common- 
place, the lowering of the hero’s social status and the diminution of 
his power of reasoned choice. The work of Fielding may serve as an 
example of how the mind of Europe has been haunted by the great 
images and great prescriptions of classical tragedy, and how it has 
tried to lay that famous ghost. When Fielding calls his hero Tom 
Jones, he means that his young man is not Orestes or Achilles; when 
he calls him a foundling, he is suggesting that Tom Jones is not, all 
appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, Oedipus. 

Edith Wharton was following where others led. Her impulse in 
conceiving the story of Ethan Frome was not, however, that of 
moral experimentation. It was, as I have said, a purely literary im- 
pulse, in the bad sense of the word literary. Her aim is not that of 
Wordsworth in any of his stories of the suffering poor, to require 
it of us that we open our minds to a realization of the kinds of people 
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whom suffering touches. Nor is it that of Flaubert in Madame 
Bovary, to wring from sordid circumstances all the pity and terror 
of an ancient tragic fable. Nor is it that of Dickens or Zola, to shake 
us with the perception of social injustice, to instruct us in the true 
nature of social life and to dispose us to indignant opinion and 
action. These are not essentially literary intentions; they are moral 
intentions. But all that Edith Wharton has in mind is to achieve that 
grim tableau of which I have spoken, of pain and imprisonment, of 
life-in-death. About the events that lead up to this tableau, there is 
nothing she finds to say, nothing whatever. The best we can say 
about the meaning of the story is that it might perhaps be a subject 
of discourse in the context of rural sociology—it might be under- 
stood to exemplify the thesis that love and joy do not flourish on 
poverty-stricken New England farms. If we try to bring it into the 
context of morality, its meaning is limited to mere cultural con- 
siderations— that is, to people who like their literature to show the 
‘smiling aspects of life’, it may be thought to say, ‘This is the aspect 
that life really has, as grim as this’; while to people who repudiate a 
literature that represents only the smiling aspects of life it says, 
‘How intelligent and how brave you are to be able to understand 
that life is as grim as this’. It is really not very much to say. 

And yet there is in Ethan Frome an idea of considerable im- 
portance. It is there by reason of the author’s deficiencies, not by 
reason of her powers— because it suits Edith Wharton’s rather dull 
intention to be content with telling a story about people who do not 
make moral decisions, whose fate cannot have moral reverberations. 
The idea is this: that moral inertia, the not making of moral deci- 
sions, constitutes a large part of the moral life of humanity. 

This isn’t an idea that literature likes to deal with. Literature is 
charmed by energy and dislikes inertia. It characteristically repre- 
sents morality as positive action. The same is true of the moral philo- 
sophy of the West — has been true ever since Aristotle defined a truly 
moral act by its energy of reason, of choice. A later development of 
this tendency said that an act was really moral only if it went against 
the inclination of the person performing the act: the idea was paro- 
died as saying that one could not possibly act morally to one’s 
friends, only to one’s enemies. 

Yet the dull daily world sees something below this delightful pre- 
occupation of literature and moral philosophy. It is aware of the 
morality of inertia, and of its function as a social base, as a social 
cement. It knows that duties are done for no other reason than that 
they are said to be duties; for no other reason, sometimes, than that 
the doer has not really been able to conceive of any other course, 
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has, perhaps, been afraid to think of any other course. Hobbes said 
of the Capitol geese that saved Rome by their cackling that they 
were the salvation of the city, not because they were they but there. 
How often the moral act is performed not because we are we but be- 
cause we are there! This is the morality of habit, or the morality of 
biology. This is Ethan Frome’s morality, simple, unquestioning, pas- 
sive, even masochistic. His duties as a son are discharged because 
he is a son; his duties as a husband are discharged because he is a hus- 
band. He does nothing because he is a moral man. At one point in his 
story he is brought to moral crisis—he must choose between his 
habituated duty to his wife and his duty and inclination to the girl 
he loves. It is quite impossible for him to deal with the dilemma in the 
high way that Literature and moral philosophy prescribe, by reason 
and choice. Choice is incompatible with his idea of his existence; he 
can only elect to die. 

Literature, of course, is not wholly indifferent to what I have 
called the morality of habit and biology, the morality of inertia. But 
literature, when it deals with this morality, is tempted to qualify its 
dullness by endowing it with a certain high grace. There is never any 
real moral choice for the Félicité of Flaubert’s story, A Simple Heart. 
She is all pious habit of virtue, and of blind, unthinking, unquestion- 
ing love. There are, of course, actually such people as Félicité, simple, 
good, loving—quite stupid in their love, not choosing where to be- 
stow it. We meet such people frequently in literature, in the pages 
of Balzac, Dickens, Dostoievsky, Joyce, Faulkner, Hemingway. They 
are of a quite different order of being from those who try the world 
with their passion and their reason; they are by way of being saints, 
of the less complicated kind. They do not really exemplify what I 
mean by the morality of inertia or of biology. Literature is uncom- 
fortable in the representation of the morality of inertia or of biology, 
and overcomes its discomfort by representing it with the added grace 
of that extravagance which we denominate saintliness. 

But the morality of inertia is to be found in very precise exempli- 
fication in one of Wordsworth’s poems. Wordsworth is pre-eminent 
among the writers who experimented in the representation of new 
kinds and bases of moral action — he has a genius for imputing moral 
existence to people who, according to the classical morality should 
have no life at all. And he has the coldness to make this imputation 
without at the same time imputing the special grace and interest of 
saintliness. The poem I have in mind is ostensibly about a flower, but 
the transition from the symbol to the human fact is clearly, if awk- 
wardly, made. The flower is a small celandine, and the poet observes 
that it has not, in the natural way of flowers, folded itself against 
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rough weather: 


But lately, oné rough day, this Flower I passed 
And recognized it, though in altered form, 
Now standing as an offering to the blast, 

And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 


I stopped, and said with inly-muttered voice, 
It doth not love the shower nor seek the cold; 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

But its necessity in being old. 


Neither courage nor choice, but necessity: it cannot do otherwise. 
Yet it acts as if by courage and choice. This is the morality imposed 
by brute circumstance, by biology, by habit, by the unspoken social 
demand which we have not the strength to refuse, or, often, to 
imagine refusing. People are scarcely ever praised for living accord- 
ing to this morality—we do not suppose it to be a morality at all 
until we see it being broken. 

This is morality as it is conceived by the great mass of people in 
the world. And with this conception of morality goes the almost 
entire negation of any connection between morality and destiny. A 
superstitious belief in retribution may play its part in the thought of 
simple people, but essentially they think of catastrophes as for- 
tuitous, without explanation, without reason. They live in the moral 
universe of the Book of Job. In complex lives, morality does in some 
part determine destiny; in most lives it does not. Between the moral 
life of Ethan and Matty and their terrible fate we cannot make any 
reasonable connection. Only a moral judgement cruel to the point 
of insanity could speak of it as anything but accidental. 

I have not spoken of the morality of inertia in order to praise it but 
only to recognize it, to suggest that when we keep our minds fixed 
on what the great invigorating books tell us about the moral life, we 
obscure the large bulking dull mass of moral fact. Morality is not 
only the high, torturing dilemmas of Ivan Karamazov and Captain 
Vere. It is also the deeds performed without thought, without 
choice, perhaps even without love, as Zeena Frome ministers to 
Ethan and Matty. The morality of inertia, of the dull, unthinking 
round of duties, may, and often does, yield the immorality of inertia; 
the example that will most readily occur to us is that of the good 
simple people, so true to their family responsibilities, who gave no 
thought to the concentration camps in whose shadow they lived. 
No: the morality of inertia is not to be praised, but it must be recog- 
nized. And Edith Wharton’s little novel must be recognized for 
bringing to our attention what we, and literature, so easily forget. 
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Over Holt’s Ledge 

the riding hawk slides down a ridge 

of air; the hillwind blinds my tears 

to his far flight, but the hunter’s course 
he cruises my mind’s eye can see 

down mountainside topography. 


Set under me 

in Spring relief, the green-mapped valley 
tilts with every wing-banked turn: 

the flyway, wood, and chicken run 

are hawks’ fair game from this blue height, 
and none escape my hawk’s high sight. 


His knife wings part 

the Northern air in neither sport 

nor hate: he climbs the thermals, rides 
downwind, as only his tightening 
entrails ache. I barely escape 

wishing myself a hawk’s pure shape, 


but under the stoop 

of those talons my rabbit hope 
lies small against the ledge. And I 
climb both as killer and as prey: 
twice alone on the last height, 
the sheer edge of human sight. 
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THE FIRE AND THE FOUNTAIN: AN Essay ON Poetry by John Press. 
(Oxford. 25s.) 


If the older poets explained their processes at all, nobody thought it 
worth recording. Today the poets are voluble, and a legion of pro- 
fessors lies in wait. So that it is not surprising that Mr Press’s investi- 
gation into the processes of poetry should lean heavily on the evi- 
dence of contemporaries. Perhaps it is with a view to correcting this 
bias that he begins with a defence of the ancient theory of inspira- 
tion, which modern poets are chary of claiming. But of actual in- 
spiration, as a specific happening, his crucial example is Yeats’s short 
poem The Wheel. This is offered as proving the reality of inspiration 
because it was written in half-an-hour. 

But, granted a justification for the use of the word in such a case, 
what do we gain in knowledge of the process of poetry? Such sud- 
den, swift and unerring composition is exceptional. The mass of ex- 
cellent poetry was not composed in this way. But Mr Press says that 
‘any theory of poetic composition which ignores the reality of in- 
spiration is likely to be both shallow and provincial’. Possibly; but 
how apply it, except by using the word with a high degree of ambi- 
guity? Thus Mr Press quotes Hopkins’s lines: 

] want the one rapture of an inspiration. 

O then if in my lagging lines you miss 

The rise, the rapture, the carol, the creation... 
and comments: 

Hopkins in writing these words gives the lie to his own asser- 
tion that he was forsaken by inspiration. . . . Few lines in the 
language are so radiant with that pulsing beauty which, defying 
rational analysis, quickens our responses and convinces us that 
we are in the presence of a real quality that can be apprehended 
but not described. 

This begs the question with a vengeance. Inspiration is detectible 
solely by virtue of the quality of the poetry, and here in defiance of 
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the poet’s denial of it. __ |. 


But in that case what is the use of the word? It darkens counsel. If 
all excellent poetry is inspired, why not simply call it excellent? 
And in fact after the first chapter the concept of inspiration rather 
haunts than enters into Mr Press’s argument. He does lip-service to 
it at the beginning of his subsequent chapters. ‘The Muse habitually 
descends only upon those who are worthy to receive her’ (Ch. Il). 
‘The composition of a poem is dependent on the mysterious work- 
ings of inspiration’ (Ch. III). ‘I have suggested in previous chapters 
that inspiration is a reality’ (Ch. IV). But we are told no more about 
it than in the ambiguous first chapter. And Mr Press does himself a 
real disservice by clinging to the term as a mere synonym for what 
is mysterious in the composition of excellent poetry. He has many 
illuminating things to say about the making of poems and in appre- 
ciation of particular poets—his pages on Pope are admirable—but 
the reader is constantly distracted by the thought: What light does 
this throw on the specific mystery of inspiration? 

Mr Press would probably say that he was investigating the con- 
stitution of the mind on which inspiration habitually descends. And 
he proceeds, as far as the evidence allows, to examine the psycho- 
somatic temperament of writers of poetry of various degrees of ex- 
cellence, and the conditions under which they best operate. He dis- 
covers, with Wordsworth, the need of ‘a more than usual organic 
sensibility’ (which he calls ‘animal’), and with Keats, the need to 
be ‘well nurtured in his mother-tongue’—to have trained himself in 
sensitiveness to the meaning, the associations and potentialities of 
words, and in the practice of the poetic craft. He then discusses the 
conditions which are most favourable to ‘the descent of the Muse’. 
Inevitably, perhaps, the investigation becomes rather discursive. This 
particular chapter seems to demand old-fashioned sub-headings. 
Under a title such as ‘Stimuli (or Permissives) to Poetic Composi- 
tion’, should follow 

Nature—the Seasons—Running Water—Rotten Apples—Her- 
bal Pillows—Rhythmical Movement—Railway Trains—Ships 

— Music — Alcohol — Nicotine— Artificial Light — Coffee—Tea. 

Mr Press than asks ‘In what shape will the poem come to the poet?’ 
Before answering it he passes to a discussion of the influence of music 
on modern poets, in which he appears to suggest that much modern 
poetry ‘comes to’ the poet in a musical form. He then considers the 
poet’s mastery of the shape, sound and meaning of words, of the 
intricate relation between rhythm and meaning, and of imagery, 


visual and non-visual—and finally surprises us with an almost cate- 
gorical statement: 
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We can even say, with some confidence, that the origin of most 
poems worthy the name will be either in an image or a rhythm, 
rather than a concept, a thought or a feeling. 

It may be so; but the evidence hardly warrants the generalization. 
We are then involved in a not very rewarding effort ‘to trace the 
origin of a poet’s rhythms and images in the world outside the poet’s 
own sensations—in literary fashions, in sociological tensions, in 
archetypal patterns’. This draws a blank; and the next chapter opens 
with the assurance that ‘In the twentieth century we have come to 
believe that a poet’s imagery and rhythms are largely determined by 
memory and by experience.’ After suggesting, with examples, that 
the influence of childhood experience may be profound in ‘mould- 
ing the configurations of a poet's verse’, Mr Press concludes: 

It would, of course, be wrong to asume that a poet’s childhood 
experiences and memories are the sole or even the chief deter- 
minant factors in the formation of his poetic style. . . . We can, 
however, legitimately claim that, although subsequent experience 
will modify the impressions of childhood and the temperamental 
endowments with which one is born, a study of a poet’s formative 
vears will usually reveal the sources of his imagery and his 
rhythms. 

This is a dubious proposition. What term are we to put to a poet’s 
‘formative years’? Did Shakespeare’s cease before he ceased alto- 
gether to write poetry? Fortunately we have in his case no collateral 
biography to study. But the mere effort to conceive one adequate to 
reveal the sources of his imagery and his rhythms baffles the imagi- 
nation. Even though Shakespeare may be hors concours, the incon- 
ceivability of such an investigation in his case should put us on our 

uard. 
i The unlaid ghost which hovers around Mr Press’s courageous in- 
quiry emerges visibly in his summing-up in the last chapter: 

I have suggested that a poem grows beneath the surface of a 
poet’s conscious mind, and that it takes its origin from the prompt- 
ings of his animal sensibility, from the images and rhythms which 
present themselves to him, and from his ability to transmute all 
his experiences and memories into poetry. 

The final clause reveals the element of tautology which apparently 
cannot be reduced or exorcised by Mr Press’s method. To conclude 
that a poem takes its origin in a poet’s ability to transmute his ex- 
periences into poetry is a little disappointing. It is as though Mr Press 
had set himself to solve an equation for the value of x, and x insisted 
on turning up in the value for x. 

Whether this would have been avoided, if Mr Press had not laid so 
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much initial stress on inspiration and treated the term as a necessary 
tool in his inquiry, it is hard to judge. He might argue that his whole 
essay is an effort to put salt on the tail of this Arabian bird. Never- 
theless, I feel that Mr Press has hampered himself on his very fas- 
cinating journey of exploration by loading himself with a term 
which bears no constant meaning. But the journey was very much 
worth while. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


THE SELECTED LETTERS OF ANTON CHEKHOV. Edited by Lillian Hell- 
man. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 


Any new edition of Chekhov's letters is to be welcomed. But it 
should be pointed out that this new selection is very far from super- 
seding the Letters of Anton Tchehov translated by Constance Gar- 
nett and published by Chatto and Windus in 1920. Some new 
material appears in the new edition, and it would have been helpful 
to students if some means had been found of indicating exactly what 
this new material was. My impression (and it is only an impression) 
is that it is not of great importance, whereas a number of extremely 
interesting letters which appear in the Garnett edition have been 
omitted from this collection. Nor is the breezy, affectionate and well- 
meant introduction by Lillian Hellman as useful or as informative 
as is the ‘Biographical Sketch’ which precedes the Constance Garnett 
translation. As for the accuracy of the translations themselves, I, 
knowing no Russian, am not in a position to judge. However I can- 
not be prevented from suspecting that Mrs Garnett has done the 
better work, and | am certain that she has written the better English. 
Occasionally someone must be wrong. For instance, a passage in the 
letter dated March 27, 1894, reads, in the new translation, ‘Prudence 
and justice tell me there is more love in natural phenomena than in 
chastity and abstinence from meat’, whereas Mrs Garnett has 
‘Reason and justice tell me that in the electricity and heat of love for 
man there is something greater than chastity and abstinence from 
meat’. 

But how delightful it is to read the letters themselves in any 
edition and in any translation that makes sense! They are letters 
which make one not only admire but like their author. One admires 
him for his zest, his intelligence, his wide interests and his extra- 
ordinary powers of observation; and one likes him for his complete 
lack of affectation and pretentiousness, his generosity, his affection- 
ate nature, and a kind of clarity of feeling. 
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It is a clarity of feeling which appears everywhere and which de- 
termines in an interesting way his literary judgements. It would not 
be difficult to make out a case in favour of the view that he was not 
only the ‘nicest’ but also the ‘sanest’ of the late nineteenth century 
Russians, and I should imagine that there is something in the parti- 
cular quality of his sanity which has appealed to Soviet literary 
critics and which helps to account for the twenty volume edition of 
his work published in the USSR from 1944 to 1 951. Not that it is pos- 
sible to make out that Chekhov was a revolutionary or that he would 
have subscribed to any literary movement that did not insist on free- 
dom and on fidelity to fact; yet his insistence on this fidelity to fact 
is, in its special way, something which marks him out from others 
and which, while being far from the crude doctrines of ‘socialist 
realism’, is equally far from the mysticism of Dostoievsky, the re- 
vivalism of Tolstoy and the ‘politeness’ of Turgenev. He is certainly 
closest to Tolstoy, whom he admired enormously. He even states 
that ‘the Tolstoyan philosophy . . . governed my life for a period 
of six or seven years’; but he adds that ‘it was not the basic premises, 
of which I had been previously aware, that reacted on me, but the 
Tolstoyan manner of expression, its good sense and probably a sort 
of hypnotic quality’. And some sentences later he writes ‘War is evil, 
and the court system is evil, but it does not therefore follow that I 
have to walk around in straw slippers and sleep on a stove alongside 
a workman and his wife’. But for Tolstoy as a writer he has the ut- 
most admiration and, it seems, what he admires most is his truthful- 
ness and penetration. Here he contrasts him with Turgenev—though 
first, it should be said, he has written of Fathers and Sons such 
phrases as “What a magnificent thing!’, ‘The devil knows how he did 
it,’ ‘It is simply a work of genius’. He goes on, however, to remark 
that, with certain exceptions, ‘all of Turgenev’s women and young 
girls are insufferable in their artificiality and, if you will excuse it, 
their falseness. Lisa, Elena—these are not Russian girls, but a species 
of female pythons, crystal-ball gazers, crammed with high-flown 
notions out of harmony with their place in society. Irina in Smoke, 
Odintsova in Fathers and Sons, give the general impression of being 
lionesses; they are caustic, insatiable, appetizing wenches all look- 
ing for something or other —and they are all trash. When you recall 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, all these Turgenev ladies with their en- 
ticing shoulders aren’t worth a hoot.’ (Incidentally the Garnett ver- 
sion has, instead of ‘a species of female pythons’ the words ‘some 
sort of Pythian prophetesses’. Someone here is badly wrong. And I 
prefer Mrs Garnett’s last words ‘fade away into nothing’ to the more 
modern translator’s ‘aren’t worth a hoot’.) 
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As for Dostoievsky, there-is no reference to him in the present 
selection of letters. In Mrs Garnett’s selection there are two 
references. In the first Chekhov writes of one of Dostoievsky’s books, 
‘It is fine, but very long and indiscreet. It is over-pretentious’. The 
second reference, in one of the last letters, is an interesting one, in- 
dicating, as it does, Chekhov's guarded belief in the future of 
humanity. His belief can scarcely be called materialistic any more 
than it can be called religious. He believes both in science and in 
humanity, and he is neither fooled by nor angry with either. ‘Modern 
culture,’ he writes, ‘is only the first beginning of work for a great 
future, work which perhaps will go on for tens of thousands of 
years, in order that man may, if only in the remote future, come to 
know the truth of the real God—that is not, I conjecture, by seek- 
ing in Dostoievsky, but by clear knowledge, as one knows twice two 
are four.’ And, characteristically, he adds ‘It is a long story, one 
can’t put it all into a letter’. 

So in his whole outlook one notices a mixture of precision and of 
a certain gentle diffidence. Both qualities are genuine. He will not 
falsify a single fact; but he will not imagine, for this reason, that he 
knows more than he does know. His observation and sympathy are 
intense, his intellect is keen. Yet with the abilities he has the modesty 
of a great scientist, and in this lies his greatness both as an artist and 
as a man. It should be added that the letters reveal this greatness in 
many different ways. His clarity of thought and feeling appears 
everywhere and not only with respect to his literary judgements, 
with which one may or may not agree. His letters to his wife, his 
advice to Gorky, his account of his long journey across Siberia, his 
family affairs, his work in connection with a cholera epidemic— 
these and many other subjects come to mind. But what one chiefly re- 
members is the impression of the man himself—his sanity, his 
courage, his moderation and his charm. 


REX WARNER 


A FABLE by William Faulkner. (Chatto & Windus. 1s.) 


FAULKNER'S County. (Tales of Yoknapatawpha County.) (Chatto 
& Windus. rss.) 


‘I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough to say that man 
is immortal simply because he will endure: that when the last ding- 
dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless rock 
hanging tideless in the last red and dying evening, that even then 
there will still be one more sound: that of his puny, inexhaustible 
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voice, still talking. I refuse to accept this. I believe that man will not 
merely endure: he will prevail.’ 

It is one of the most paradoxical features of a book whose ultimate 
purpose is far from easy to interpret, that a paraphrase of the above 
passage (from William Faulkner’s impressive and moving address 
when awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature five years ago) should 
recur in it on page 318: as the French Commander-in-Chief — the old 
Marshal in the midnight-coloured cloak— attempts to persuade his 
illegitimate son, the Corporal whose passive-resistance movement on 
the 1918 Western Front has succeeded in bringing about a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities, to abandon martyrdom for temporal 
power. (‘Then take the world. . . . You will be God, holding him for- 
ever through a far, far stronger ingredient than his simple lusts and 
appetites: by his triumphant and ineradicable folly, his deathless 
passion for being led, mystified, and deceived.’) By placing his own 
credo in the mouth of the devil’s advocate, it is possible of course 
that the author intends to strengthen the Christian case that Our 
Lord, that ‘furious and intractable dreamer’ (re-incarnated in the 
illiterate Corporal) did not sacrifice Himself in vain; but his attitude 
towards the Marshal—also put forward at one point as the saviour 
of mankind—is ambivalent throughout: though even when the 
Marshal’s powerful plea is reinforced by the equivocal arguments of 
a Roman Catholic priest, who afterwards commits suicide by thrust- 
ing a bayonet into his own side instead of a spear into that of the 
Corporal, the temptation fails and the Passion is duly re-enacted: a 
coil of rusty barbed wire supplying the crown of thorns after the 
Corporal has been tied to a post between two thieves and executed 
for mutiny. 

Elsewhere, too, the parallels with the Gospel story are scrupulously 
and, on occasion, over-ingeniously elaborated—the Birth at Christ- 
mas, thirty-three years before, in ‘a cow-byre behind a roadside inn’; 
the last supper; the betrayal by one of his twelve comrades; the de- 
fection and return of Peter (‘Pierre Bouc’); the thirty pieces of silver; 
and, finally, the Corporal’s burial in the tomb of the unknown 
soldier. At the same time an explanation on the realistic plane is 
provided in each case: the miracles, for example, are accomplished 
by rational means, though a confusing element is introduced by 
accounts of the Corporal’s previous deaths, one of which involves 
his resurrection among the Angels of Mons. At a second reading, 
however, it is not so much the allegorical implications, the gran- 
diose conception (for which the Hollywood film-director Henry 
Hathaway was, according to the author’s acknowledgement, partly 
responsible), nor even the sustained power and eloquence of the 
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language, that make the conclusive impact: it is Mr Faulkner's con- 
summate narrative gift, his mastery of atmosphere and detail (es- 
pecially notable in his handling of the two magnificent crowd-scenes 
which form the introductory and terminal phases of the novel), and 
the astonishing grasp that he displays of French and English military 
routine at various levels from private to general officer: less sur- 
prising, perhaps, in the sections dealing with life on a British aero- 
drome, since he himself served with the Royal Flying Corps. It is 
also an unusual feat for an American writer to portray British 
characters whose dialogue is idiomatically in keeping with their re- 
spective social spheres; even Ernest Hemingway, with his clipped 
‘Quite’s’ and ‘Rather’s’ and ‘Bloody’s’, did not altogether succeed in 
this respect, yet Mr Faulkner, in rendering the locutions of other 
ranks (such as the brutish, malignant ex-stable-boy), manages to 
surmount the most difficult hurdle of all: that of placing profane or 
‘obscene’ expletives correctly in the manner endemic to our shores 
(one is reminded, in this connection, of the passages concerning the 
blind Cockney beggar in one of his most memorable early short 
stories, Victory, which also had a background of the First World 
War). 

The authentically gigantic scale of the book—as distinct from the 
mere length of so many transatlantic novels— would alone entitle it 
to consideration as a major attempt: the marked divergence in set- 
ting and theme from the mainstream of the author’s work is doubt- 
less indicative of new developments which must be awaited before 
an accurate estimate of its ultimate importance can be arrived at. 
Masterpiece or not, it is unquestionably his most rewarding novel 
to appear for many years. Though the prose—on the whole less con- 
voluted than in some of his recent work—is still sonorous, highly 
wrought, at times turgescent, and the sentences are sometimes pages 
long, irony and humour have made a welcome reappearance (even 
in such basically sombre scenes as the officially-condoned murder of 
the French divisional-commander by a future gang-boss and an 
effeminate Negro undertaker named Beauchamp), while the speech 
of the minor figures (each—of whatever nationality —with his, or 
her, individual case-history) is sharply differentiated in Mr Faulk- 
ner’s earlier manner, though the main characters, once embarked on 
an important peroration, tend inevitably to slip into the homo- 
geneous rhetoric which we have come lately to expect. Nor can the 
surpassing technical skill with which the thousand threads of the 
story-pattern are caught-up and woven together be sufficiently 
praised; everything has its allotted place: except, perhaps, the inter- 
polated sequence concerning the stolen racehorse (originally pub- 
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lished in a separate limited edition), the significance of the American 
Negro clergyman’s part in the general scheme being also somewhat 
cryptic, if not actually redundant. 

Such detachable elements have always, however, been a charac- 
teristic of Mr Faulkner’s novels: the section Spotted Horses, initially 
incorporated in The Hamlet, may be read with enjoyment as a com- 
plete story in Tales of Yoknapatawpha County (‘Area, 2,400 square 
miles— population, Whites 6,298, Negroes 9,313; William Faulkner, 
sole owner and proprietor’, as the latter is described on the map 
appended to Absalom, Absalom.) This handsomely-printed volume 
comprises (besides the Nobel Prize ‘Speech of Acceptance’ already 
referred to) the complete text of As I Lay Dying, that extraordi- 
narily dextrous example of the multiple-narration novel; a long story 
The Bear, from Go Down Moses; a blood-chilling character-sketch 
of a sadistic authoritarian nationalist from Light in August; the 
Courthouse sequence from Requiem for a Nun; plus eight shorter 
stories including such outstanding pieces as ‘Barn Burning’ and ‘That 
Evening Sun’. Al! save one are set in Yoknapatawpha, and the pre- 
sence of the exception — ‘Turnabout’, a powerful and poignant study 
of the contrast between Anglo-American attitudes to danger in- 
curred in the line of wartime duty, which may be read both as fore- 
runner and pendant to A Fable —is excusable on the grounds that it 
is without doubt the best tale in the anthology. In making his per- 
sonal selection of these items, the author has announced that he 
would like this volume to be considered as ‘representative not so 
much of his work as of his imaginary county’; but despite this, it pro- 
vides substantial illustrations of his technical virtuosity, imaginative 
force, and creative vitality: also a fascinating record of stylistic pro- 
gress from the early trenchant lucidity to the discursive obscurant- 
ism of his recent manner. As such it may be recommended uncondi- 
tionally, not only to his many admirers, but to those unacquainted 
so far with the Faulkner cycle, who, by means of this introduction, 
may be confidently expected to swell their ranks. 

J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


THE MAKING OF A PoEM by Stephen Spender. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
THE OPPosING SELF by Lionel Trilling. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


In Mr Spender and Professor Trilling we see the residual radicalism 
of the generation which matured at the start of the thirties. Any 
sympathy with political movements, any belief in overt ‘action’ by 
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artists, any judgement via ideology, have gone; but unlike the case 
of many figures of the thirties neither conservative disillusion nor 
religious dogma has rushed in to fill the vacuum. In their approach 
to literature these two books are very different: Spender writes from 
the inside, is stimulated by his own problems to look at the work of 
other writers; Trilling is always the don, seeing the writer’s work 
and life as a compact parcel to be weighed against other parcels. But 
one quality they do share: the constant effort to find a broad and 
pregnant viewpoint for the times. It is the creator’s viewpoint that 
Spender is trying to establish: Trilling, the reader’s— laying bare the 
fundamentals of the writers he considers and finding in them an 
essentially common attitude to modern life. These are humanist 
endeavours, all the more valuable and stimulating against the reli- 
giosity, literariness and triviality of much criticism since the war. 
A good deal must still be salvaged from the thirties; or, rather, the 
ideals and intended scope of the literature of the thirties must be 
rebuilt on better foundations. From this aspect especially, Spender 
and Trilling are important critics. 

Spender’s book, though always interesting, is of uneven value. 
One does not feel the absence of a scheme or theme inevitable in a 
mere collection of articles, but several pieces betray a lack of depth 
which is probably attributable to the market for which they were 
designed. The essay on Georgian Poetry, for example, carries too far 
the admirable generosity which is one of Spender’s outstanding criti- 
cal characteristics, and even the more ambitious consideration of 
Auden and Dylan Thomas fails really to examine closely enough the 
stylistic pitfalls in their later development which is the key to the 
evaluation of both these poets. The best essays, however, show a 
remarkable insight into his own and other writer’s work, and pre- 
sent a splendidly clear argument about the central problem of 
modern literature. It is the problem that has always occupied 
Spender’s criticism: as he partially and epigrammatically puts it in a 
brilliant study of Goethe, ‘the problem of every great poet is to be 
Shakespeare’. What he means is that the ‘problem of every great 
poet is not just to be great in himself, but to be able to relate his 
talents to the life of his time, so that through them he can transform 
a wide experience of the life of that time into his poetry’. The prob- 
lem is not, of course, confined to ‘great’ poets. Indeed, the problem 
confronts every modern poet and with particular acuteness, because 
of his changing material environment and the difficulty of his living 
the contemporary experience. His ‘great task’ is to ‘transmute the 
anti-poetic material of modern life into transparent poetry’. 

This emphasis on the necessity for modern poetry to enlarge its scope 
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and speak to a bigger audience would be idle pedagogical admoni- 
tion were it not accompanied by many pregnant hints, if not of the 
very modus operandi, certainly of the required attitude of mind. In 
this book, particularly in the essay called ‘In the Cage’, Spender per- 
haps goes as far as a mere critic can in envisaging the possibilities for 
a greater poetry during the next decade—for, after all, it is the poets 
themselves and not critics who make poetic revolutions, and what 
the next decade really needs is an Eliot, an Auden. But one can 
scarcely doubt that the new poet and his followers will have escaped 
from the ‘cage’ of their own sensibilities in some such way as Spender 
suggests: by a ‘belief’ which will ‘put man at the centre of his poetry’. 

What belief? The great interest of Trilling’s book (apart from its 
numerous purely literary generalizations and aper¢us) is in the ideas 
which interconnect all the essays—the ideas of the opposition of the 
modern writer’s self to his society and of his ideal aim nevertheless 
to project the experience of art ‘into the actuality and totality of life 
as the ideal form of the moral life’. Thus Trilling finds even in the 
writers most violently opposed to their ‘culture’ the measure of their 
greatness in what, and what amount, they are able to accept of life. 
Bouvard and Pecuchet, he says, exist beyond culture, but still alive, 
still human. The stiff moral sanctions of Mansfield Park are those of 
‘our secret inexpressible hopes’. Keats’s requirement of beauty and 
the telling of ‘heart-easing things’ in poetry really embraces a know- 
ledge and acceptance of life’s cruelty and evil. Wordsworth’s crea- 
tion of humble people is intended ‘to suggest that life is justified in 
its elemental biological simplicity’. And so on. 

One does injustice to the subtlety and paradox of Trilling’s argu- 
ments and examples by trying to present them in this fashion. 
Through his constant sense of the predicament of the modern Wes- 
tern intellectual during his examination of these nine writers (from 
Keats to Orwell), he brings out in a strong, though scarcely com- 
pressible form, the sense of the possibilities of greatness, of life, of 
affirmation, from artists surrounded by cultures however inimical to 
those possibilities. Considered as literary criticism simpliciter this 
book, as some critics have found, may seem to make too much use 
of the material it examines; to bend, by rigorous selection and daring 
comparison, that material too much to its philosophical aim. But 
this seems to me to miss the point of The Opposing Self. When, for 
instance, in the essay on Anna Karenina Trilling refuses to analyse 
the method of its success, it is only after he has explained that Tol- 
stoy’s ‘lifelikeness’ is the result of his pervasive, constant, equitable 
love, so that in the novel everything exists ‘as everything in Nature, 
without exception, exists in time, space and atmosphere’. And this 
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is sufficient for the lesson he ‘wishes to draw from Tolstoy. Again, it 
is the long digressions on modern taste in the essay on Howells which 
are important, and not the criticism of the man who triggered them 
—who, indeed, exists for Trilling less as a literary figure than a sym- 
bol which he can oppose to our own age’s dangerous appetite for 
literary cynicism, evil and violence. 

All the same, there is an objection to Trilling as there is (to a 
smaller degree because of his more practical approach) to Spender. 
The thirties, despite their errors and crudities, did have a conception 
of how the writer, in the culture which opposes him and for much 
of which he feels disgust, is yet to bring abundant life into his art. 
The pronouncements of these two critics, having abandoned any 
clear conception of the structure and movement of society, inevit- 
ably tend to ring a little hollow—the impossible precepts of high- 
toned parents. In Trilling’s case this sense is sometimes accentuated 
by a turn of style at once vague and sententious (though I take his 
occasional brilliant formulation of the obvious to be the mark of a 
good critic); and, of course, in reading Spender’s theory we cannot 
help remembering his rather disappointing practice over the last fif- 
teen years. A satisfactory ‘belief’, we feel, will not be found to con- 
sist of what remains of revolutionary idealism after all that has 
proved to be inconvenient, disreputable and difficult has been jet- 
tisoned. 


ROY FULLER 


A TRAIN OF POWDER by Rebecca West. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Journalism has its own techniques for describing public events and 
recording dramatic moments. But journalists are seldom, in a true 
sense, writers. They rely on techniques they have learned, instead 
of submitting themselves to the event and allowing that to shape 
its own record through them. 

Two of the best journalists I know are considered odd by their 
colleagues because they have a habit of roughly working out in 
pencil what they intend to write, instead of twirling a fresh sheet 
into the typewriter, banging out their own name in the top right- 
hand corner, running a hand through their hair, and free-wheeling 
away off into the blue. 

In defence of journalistic practice it may be said, first, that the 
shortness of any ‘story’ is always a first consideration. One is com- 
pelled to mark out the frame before beginning to compose the 
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picture. And, second, that the journalist writes for an audience of 
millions, some of whom will actively misinterpret all but the 
simplest arrangement of words. 

Journalistic techniques, however, are rigid; they tend to grow 
out-of-date. It is important that they should be challenged by 
writers of talent entering the same field. In A Train of Powder 
Miss Rebecca West reports a South Carolina lynching trial; Hume’s 
trial for the murder of Setty; and that of William Marshall the 
Soviet agent. She includes three pieces on post-war Germany 
loosely associated with the Nuremberg trials. 

How much is gained or lost when Miss West is the reporter? Let 
us consider the gains first. Because of her qualities as a human 
being—also, no doubt, because of her wide literary knowledge— 
Miss West gives the whole scene as few journalists ever see it. The 
group drawn into court for the Setty trial has ceased to be a hap- 
hazard assemblage of persons, who merely chanced to be passing 
at a certain moment or to accept a carpet handed in for cleaning. 
They are there inevitably, types from the ever-vanishing present 
to represent our age, but eternal also as elements in the human 
composition. 

The trial has become a drama, instead of an ‘astonishing revela- 
tion’. 

Into the individual characters of the group Miss West enters 
much further than the average journalist, having both wider sym- 
pathies and far greater psychological penetration; though it is only 
fair to add that, if any journalist started to express sympathy in 
this way while a trial was in progress, he would quickly be put 
beyond the possibility of expressing anything at all. 

In addition, Miss West’s powers as a writer enable her, when 
she chooses, to point up a scene more vividly than all but the 
Alistair Cookes of journalism can do. Her description of the pass- 
ing of sentence at Nuremberg is masterly. 

Yet the losses are also serious. A first casualty is the direct 
thread of narrative. In the account of a trial whose end we already 
know, the telling of the story must be a continual illumination of 
the process by which this end was reached. Long passages on the 
topography of Wandsworth or the history of Kensington Palace 
Gardens — given at far greater length than the purpose of the story 
requires—do not so much interrupt the narrative as cut its legs 
away from under it. 

Deadly also is the occasional over-writing; deadly because the 
words interpose between the reader and the scene he is trying to 
visualize; but deadly in a subtler way because the suggestion that 
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a painful or horrible situation is being made the subject of a 
literary exercise, destroys the sympathy which Miss West, in 
showing it to others, has built up for herself. The Angel of Judge- 
ment can afford no literary tricks or phrases: 

‘These sentences touch on the feature which disquiets many 
citizens of Greenville: A great deal was going on, at an hour when 
the city is dead, right under the sheriff's windows, where a staff 
was passing the night hours without, presumably, many distrac- 
tions. They also touch on the chief peril of humanity. Man, born 
simple, bravely faces complication and essays it. He makes his 
mind into a fine wire that can pry into the interstices between ap- 
pearances and extract the secret of the structural intricacy of the 
universe; he uses the faculty of imitation he inherits from the ape 
to create in terms approximating to this intricacy of creation; so 
there arrive such miracles as the telephone and the internal-com- 
bustion engine, which become the servants of the terrible sim- 
plicity of Mr Hurd, and there we are back at the beginning again.’ 

Finally, Miss West—rarely, but then it seems wilfully —flings 
her sense of justice to the winds, as in her treatment of Christmas 
Humphreys, or in the extravagant sentence: ‘The blame for the 
presence of the displaced persons rested primarily on the Germans, 
who had brought them in as slave labour; but they had remained 
in Germany because they were not Communists and Mr Churchill 
and Presidents Roosevelt and Truman had imposed Communism on 
their countries without consulting the inhabitants.’ 

Journalists should feel grateful to Miss West for bringing a fresh 
mind and gifts so different from their own to bear upon their craft. 
But comparing her achievement with that of the ablest journalists, 
I should say that brevity, clarity and keeping strictly to the point 
remain the most valuable qualities in the treatment of public 
events. 


TOM HOPKINSON 


SNAKE WINE: A SINGAPORE EPISODE by Patrick Anderson. (Chatto & 
Windus. 16s.) 


THE NARROW SMILE by Peter Mayne. (Murray. 18s.) 
EQUATOR FARM by Roderick Cameron. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


There is a scene in Black Mischief where Basil Seal, just back from 
Azania, is beginning to tell Sonia and Alistair about his adventures. 
Darling,’ says Sonia, ‘I just don’t want to hear about it. I’m sure it’s 
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all very fine and grand, but it doesn’t make much sense to a stay-at- 
home like me.’ ‘That's the way to deal with him,’ says Alistair. ‘Keep 
a stopper on the far-flung stuff.’ So they play Happy Families. There 
are lots of Sonias and Alistairs about, and the literary world seems 
to have its quota. During the last year or two writers of travel books 
which aspire to be works of literature have been sniped at by critical 
Sonias. That nice old-fashioned word ‘escapism’ has been hurled at 
- them, they have been told by Mr Anthony Quinton that ‘they have 
little more claim to our notice than the fact that they have been 
abroad’. Mr Kingsley Amis’s attack on the travel book in the Spec- 
tator seems to reduce itself to the argument that while Arabia 
Deserta, say, or Waterton’s Travels may be jolly goodoh they’d be 
just the job as novels. That a writer, pur sang, should go to a foreign 
country and with all his faculties attempt to apprehend its spirit and 
complexity for the purposes of literature is, it seems, an offence. 
Yet it is absolutely necessary that this act of penetration should be 
made by some writers; it is the only way in which they can learn 
something of the marvellous components of mankind and glimpse 
the long, hidden reaches of human experience, of whose existence 
the Sonia-Alistairs of the literary world are so determined to be 
unaware. 

During his years in Singapore, as a lecturer in English Literature at 
the University, Mr Patrick Anderson more than glimpsed one of 
these reaches. Snake Wine is less a travel book than an autobio- 
graphy of this part of his life. He avoided the sunset existence of the 
gin pahit at the club, and Malayan natives of many nationalities ap- 
pear in his pages far more often than Europeans. He has nothing to 
say about racial problems, the communist threat or General Tem- 
pler, but although his book has a frivolous surface its intention is 
serious — to reveal the spirit of a place and its people. His method is 
to write for a chapter with wit and verve about the thoughts and 
doings of his servant, Ah Ting, or to describe the acquisition of a new 
house or tell campus anecdotes. The trivial is triumphantly trans- 
muted, and the triumph comes from his possession of style. It is not 
merely that in his use of words he is an original stylist—it is far 
more that he has the blessed quality of being able to view a person, 
an incident, a visit to a Chinese theatre—almost anything—in a 
manner which is essentially his own, fresh and witty. 

The Narrow Smile is the only book on my list which is truly a 
travel book in the sense that it is the description of a journey. Mr 
Mayne had served in Pakistan during the war and he returned to 
meet old friends and to travel in Afghanistan, Baluchistan and up to 
the frontiers of Kashmir. He wanted to travel in the wilder parts 
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among the Pathan tribes, and in spite of considerable frustration 
from officialdom he managed to see something of what he was after. 
This is a different book from its predecessor, The Alleys of Marra- 
kesh, in that in the earlier book Mr Mayne stayed in his suk and 
wrote a brilliant evocation of life in a small area of a small town. 
In The Narrow Smile he had a more difficult problem of form and 
he has not entirely solved it. The delight of The Alleys of Marrakesh 
was in its pungent and amusing dialogue. Much of the new book is 
in dialogue but I found the more serious passages about tribal ways 
and customs, the descriptions of streets and landscapes and the oc- 
casional historical excursions a delight to read, while the dialogues 
seemed to be interpolations of light relief that didn’t quite come off. 
The purpose of the book is held up while Mr Mayne tells his prob- 
lems to the Political Agent’s assistant, saying, ‘I am coming by bus, 
as I explained, and that creates a problem. If I get out of my bus in 
order to meet the PA, the bus will go on without me. In this way I 
shall miss the connecting bus which is to take me from Butkhel to 
Saidu Sharif, and I will have to stop the night in Malakand. Is there 
accommodation available in Malakand? The Narrow Smile is far 
too good a book to bother with such trivialities as these. 

The best part of Mr Roderick Cameron’s Equator Farm is not the 
account of life on a farm in the Kenya Highlands, but the section 
dealing with a visit to Zanzibar. ‘It is not worth going half-way 
round the world,’ said that hater of foreign travellers, Thoreau, ‘to 
count the cats in Zanzibar.’ Mr Cameron doesn’t count the cats but 
he remarks on the numbers of the crows, and in general he uses the 
‘cat-counting’ method which no wise traveller should reject. In 
Zanzibar Mr Cameron’s mind bursts into well-controlled flame and 
he fills his pages with copious information about the country and 
people. This seems to me to be a first requirement in a travel book. 
Unkindly I can work up very little interest in a traveller’s passport 
and customs troubles but I am delighted when he gives me a recipe 
for an aphrodisiac made out of powdered rhino horn, and I would 
rather be told that the Sultan Seyyid Said’s wife would stab her 
courtiers as an after-dinner relaxation than hear at length about a 
battle with the plumbing. Hardly a paragraph of Mr Cameron’s sec- 
tion on Zanzibar does not contain some little pleasure of this sort 
but it is unfortunate that he is lacking in style both of word and 
viewpoint. The Kenya chapters are probably on the dull side because 
Mr Cameron lives on his farm for part of each year and writes about 
it with an unexciting familiarity. 

Of these three books it is Snake Wine which most nearly ap- 
proaches being a complete work of art. I use the phrase ‘work of art’ 
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advisedly because its critics appear to deny the possibility that a 
travel book can be a work of art. I believe that The Traveller’s Tree 
or The Valley of the Assassins are as firmly in that state as any novel 
published during the past ten years. 

MICHAEL SWAN 


GERTRUDE by Hermann Hesse. (Peter Owen: Vision Press. 12s. 6d.) 
THE SIMPLE LIFE by Ernst Wiechert. (Peter Nevill. 15s.) 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT by Heinrich Boll. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
THE RELIc by Eca de Queiroz. (Reinhardt. 12s. 6d.) 


THe CiTy AND THE Mountains by Eca de Queiroz. (Reinhardt. 
12s. 6d.) 


Gertrude, which appeared in German as long ago as 1910, is a minor 
work of Hesse’s, characteristic of a period that he would probably 
like to forget. Why it should be chosen now for the honour and 
labour of translation I cannot imagine. A young, crippled musician 
tells the story of his life so far. His capacity for suffering is equalled 
only by his inclination to tell us all about it in self-pitying detail. He 
is, of course, a genius (according to the Romantic formula youth 
plus game leg plus vague yearning equals inevitable genius) and 
fame comes casually to him overnight, without however bringing 
him happiness, for he loves a girl who feels only sisterly affection for 
him and who eventually marries somebody else. This story is in the 
best bad German tradition, a thin-blooded descendant of Goethe's 
Werther, the novel of sensibility. Hesse wrote it from knowledge of 
literature, not experience of life. In his German original he did at 
least present it in a syrupy glaze of language appropriate to the 
romantic theme. This English version by Hilda Rosner lacks oil. It 
grates. (And what are we to make of such sentences as: ‘Displaying 
apparent mutual devotion and esteem, the evening drew on’?) We 
are only too aware that we are being told what seems to be a trite 
story in what is definitely a heavy German accent. I say ‘seems’ be- 
cause we have only to compare Gertrude with Thomas Mann’s treat- 
ment of the same theme seven years earlier in Tonio Kroger to realize 
that triteness is an attribute of the teller and not of what is told. 
There is as great a difference between Hesse’s hero and Tonio as be- 
tween Mrs Dale and Mrs Bloom. But Hesse should not be judged by 
this early pudding of a book. stuffed as it is with ingredients canned 
a century and a half ago when it was the fashion in Germany to write 
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with folk-song simplicity. Hemingway has accustomed us to a 
tougher and fresher kind of “Volkslied’. 

Wiechert and Bll, in these two novels under review, typify in an 
interesting way the opposing tendencies towards romance and 
realism which are so often found in German writing, as in the Ger- 
man character. Both books are attempts to come to terms with the 
post-war situation. But, while Boll plunges realistically into social 
misery as he finds it after 1945, Wiechert prefers to return for his 
personal solution to the comparatively good old days after the first 
world war, a period so remote from our own that his choice is faintly 
but insistently reminiscent of the enthusiasm shown by the German 
Romantics of the last century for the technicolor joys of their 
imagined Middle Ages. 

The Simple Life (translated by Marie Heynemann) was written 
after Wiechert was released from Buchenwald concentration camp, 
and the immediate purpose of the book is revealed by its protagonist 
when he says, of a book he himself is writing, that ‘it was this book 
which had enabled him to build a new life out of the ruins of the old 
one, to earn his bread and to find sleep again’. This man, Thomas von 
Orla, former commander of a naval corvette, escapes from the un- 
natural sophistication of his wife and the city to find peace in hard 
work on an East Prussian estate. His romantic protest takes him even 
further than distant woods, for he withdraws symbolically to a lake 
island where he occupies a rough cabin. Technically this novel is ex- 
cellent. Wiechert easily performs the difficult task of keeping us 
interested in good people. Life is leisurely in these surroundings, but 
finely-timed injections of fresh personality and incident lift the nar- 
rative before it even threatens to droop. It is a well-organized state- 
ment of Wiechert’s belief in tradition, in the best aspects of the Ger- 
man character, in uniforms, elderly barons, young counts, discipline, 
and a reasonable fusion of blood and soil. The tragedy is that in this 
attempt to purge himself of Nazi humiliation Wiechert should have 
chosen to return to a period and glorify an outlook that made 
national humiliation possible. Hitler was a simple-lifer too. In 
Wiechert’s autobiography we read of The Simple Life that ‘it be- 
came the book of my dreams in which I spread my wings to rise 
above the horror of the world’. This is the solution of Walter Mitty, 
and as we wave farewell to Wiechert on his self-propelled flight into 
the clouds we realize he has avoided horror, not challenged it. He 
has left it exactly where it was. 

The hero of Heinrich BOll’s Acquainted with the Night (trans- 
lated by Richard Graves) does not sprout wings or rise above the 
horror of his world. He is a telephone operator in a bomb-damaged 
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The War Memoirs of 


General de Gaulle 


THE CALL TO HONOUR. General de Gaulle’s long awaited 
memoirs (English edition) prove him to be a writer as well as 
soldier and statesman. Malcolm Muggeridgereviewing the French 
edition in PUNCH said “There is a kind of dignity about the whole 
which is nowadays as rare as it is refreshing. His narrative is 
absorbingly interesting.” Illustrated, 18s. 
Also, just out,in a uniform volume The Documents of De Gaulle. 25s. 


The Life of Leonard Cheshire, V.C. 


No Passing Glory 


ANDREW BOYLE’s full-scale biography is of one of the most 
remarkable Englishmen of our time, who won the V.C. for four 
years of sustained heroism and who, in peace, has dedicated 
himself to the relief of suffering. 16s. 


Arthur Koestler 


THE TRAIL OF THE DINOSAUR. His first volume of essays 
since 1944, some diversionary, others concerned with moral and 
political themes arising from crucial issues of today. IEKE 


Anthony Trollope 


A. O. J. COCKSHUT. “A new and revealing assessment of the 
man and his work.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. “Always interesting, 
sometimes provocative.” —SUNDAY TIMES. Illustrated 16s. 


Margery Sharp 


THE TIGRESS ON THE HEARTH. A delightful tale told with 
sophistication and distinguished by Margery Sharp’s familiar 
charm and lightness of touch. The tale concerns a West Country 
Squire and the circumstances leading to, and following, his marri- 
age to a startlingly beautiful Albanian. With illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Christopher Sykes 


DATES AND PARTIES. “A stylish novel about the last year 
before the war. The writing is highly-polished and some passages 
are very witty indeed.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 10s. 6d. 
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German city. He is sick in mind, nauseated and crippled by the grey 
disease of poverty. But he-endures. For the choice is simple and uni- 
versal: either he endures or he gives in. This world is all he has. There 
is really no romantic island in the lake. Béll’s novel is so much more 
pertinent and satisfying than Wiechert’s because his hero clings to 
an existence without hope and learns to live with baffling despair. 
The story is told alternately by husband and wife. They live apart, 
not because they dislike each other but because he cannot stand life 
with her and the children in a single room penetrated by the smells 
and sounds and curiosity of neighbours in the same house. He drifts 
about the city at night, spending borrowed money on drink and 
gambling; his wife comes to meet him in a hotel room; later he de- 
cides to return to his family. Realistic details of facts and faces as 
they impinge on consciousness put convincing flesh on these bones 
of plot. Realism is the book’s strength and its weakness, for it is this, 
by its stark excellence, that fixes us in time and place and persuades 
us we are witnessing a local dilemma whose solution can have no 
more than local significance. This realism is part of a predominantly 
dramatic talent, and it will be interesting to see whether Boll turns 
to the theatre, his natural medium, or manages to broaden his treat- 
ment in the novel. 

It is a relief to pass from northern Angst to the impious delights 
of Eca de Queiroz, who died in 1900 after a life spent writing novels 
in the Portuguese diplomatic service. | am not able to check the 
accuracy of his translators, but I cannot believe his prose could be 
better than Aubrey F. G. Bell’s in The Relic and Roy Campbell’s in 
The City and the Mountains. 

The Relic is a comic masterpiece with a broken back. Of the three 
parts of the novel, the first and third find our dissipated hero Theo- 
dorico in Lisbon, sponging on his religious and wealthy Aunt Pat- 
rocinio (‘it is necessary to be good and always grateful to Auntie’); 
the middle section takes him to Palestine on a journey financed by 
Auntie so that he may intercede with the Lord on her behalf; and 
this part, in turn, contains a long account of the trial and agony of 
Christ, as witnessed by Theodorico in a dream. Though brilliantly 
done, this dream is out of key. Perhaps it was meant for a different 
book. Its only purpose here seems to be to make a full-length novel 
of what would otherwise be a shortish book. Christ is a diasappoint- 
ing fictional figure in comparison with Aunt Patrocinio. This 
shrivelled spinster with her religious mania and sex-obsession is one 
of those great figures of comedy who could just as easily be a great 
figure of tragedy. Comedy depends on a kind of irrational geometry, 
for the comic is not a static state of character but the flash of ab- 
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: The Inheritors WILLIAM GOLDING 


3k PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph—‘The most astonishing and origi- 
nal tour de force I have seen since I first reviewed a novel... Mr 
Golding is a genius.’ 

3k JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer—‘One is quickly enthralled ...a 
worthy successor to LORD OF THE FLIES. . . The most purely original 
English novelist of the last decade.’ 12/6 


Voices Under the Window 
JOHN HEARNE 


oa An outstanding first novel from Jamaica. 
3 SPECTATOR—‘A tight, short, explosive book.’ 
4 SUNDAY TIMES—‘An extremely interesting and promising début.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH—‘A born writer who can discipline both 
emotion and belief into memorable form.’ 10/6 


A Fox Inside DAVID STACTON 


Book Society Recommendation 


+ V. S. PRITCHETT—‘Mysterious and absorbing... as a mystery 
story with marked psychological perceptions this one grips and 
pleases.’ 15/- 


Simbi & the Satyr of the Dark Jungle 


AMOS TUTUOLA 
Another devastating tale by the author of those literary bombshells 
The Palm-Wine Drinkard and My Life in the Bush of Ghosts. 


Translations of these earlier books have now appeared in France, 
Italy, Germany and Yugoslavia. 12/6 


Friday’s Child WILFRED WATSON 


The first appearance of a new poet—a Canadian—with an original 
and impressive talent. 9/6 


LS SSS Ua 


a Peter Rudland 
From Scribble to Script 


A manual of good italic cursive handwriting, designed for 
those who wish to change from the scribble derived from 
the dull copper-plate hand. Peter Rudland specializes 
in book-jacket design and is noted for his brilliant use of 
lettering. 15s. 


Sir Basil Bartlett 


Writing for Television 


Authors writing for this demanding medium will welcome 
an inside account of what the B.B.C. wants, how pro- 
grammes are planned and produced and what happens in a 
studio. Sir Basil was formerly the B.B.C. Drama Script 
Supervisor for the Television service. 9s. 6d. 


Anne Lyon Haight 
Banned Books 


This chronological list of books banned from 387 B.C. to 
1954 shows the trend of censorship throughout the years 
and the change in thought and taste. 

Introduction by Morris L. Ernst. 10s. 6d. 


André Senet 
Man in Search of his Ancestors 


The recent discovery of the remains of ape-men in South 
Africa and of the Coelocanthe in the sea off Madagascar, to- 
gether with the startling exposure of the Piltdown fraud, 
have brought the whole science of palaeontology into a new 
light. André Senet presents a general picture of this fasci- 
nating subject. Illustrated About 21s. 


Allen French 
Charles I & the Puritan Upheaval 


An extraordinarily readable commentary on the circum- 
stances of the English people in general before the Civil 
War and the economic and social conditions which helped 
to persuade some of them to emigrate to New England. 


About 30s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, WC1 
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surdity that glances off such a figure observed at a particular angle 
of incidence with its surroundings. Few pleasures can equal the dis- 
covery that a writer has found that miraculous point of balance 
where action ping-pongs effortlessly between characters, each being 
of necessity in just the right position to receive and return with a 
characteristic twist the other’s delivery. As long as Theodorico is 
in Lisbon with Auntie their mere proximity to each other sets off 
such a duel, in which the wealthy hypocrite is outdone in hypocrisy 
by the sycophantic nephew. And this relationship is realized with 
such precision and control and suggestive reserve. What matters, 
after all, is the punch: one can assume the knock-out. 

Ega de Queiroz reminds me of the Russians. Eccentricity is 
accepted as natural; Theodorico the parasite, like so many of his 
kind in the Russian novels, is indignantly convinced he is all right, 
that life owes him a living; and these characters convey that pecu- 
liarly Russian impression of speaking at the top of their voices in a 
world bounded by three walls and the back row of the gallery. In 
both these novels there is a constant irruption of Gogolian detail, 
imaginative and irrevelant and radiant with life. The City and the 
Mountains is a better but less amusing novel than The Relic. This is 
another simple-life, back-to-nature novel. Jacinto, a rich Portuguese, 
equips his Paris home with every conceivable mechanical aid to good 
living, only to find he is mentally befuddled by knowledge and civi- 
lization; he returns to Portugal, to his ancestral estate, and flourishes. 
He is an estimable but overfamiliar character, an Oblomov taken 
over by Tolstoy and reformed by hard work and contact with the 
soil. The City and the Mountains is a better novel because it is more 
consistent, but its consistency is the only advantage it has. The 
people of The Relic are grotesques in whom we can believe; those 
of the second novel are exaggerations drawn to prove a thesis. Here 
again one senses that Eca de Queiroz was not happy with the novel 
of conventional length, for it is only with considerable strain that 
this naive plot is spun out as far as the required page two hundred 
and something. His spare and precise effects cry out for the short 
novel. It is significant that he is more powerful in a patchy book like 
The Relic, where the irrelevant part is so out of joint that it could be 
treated as a separate essay, than in The City and the Mountains, 
where his great talent is so spread in the name of consistency that it 
is diluted almost out of existence. Any effort to reconcile genius and 
consistency can only result in pain, for both writer and reader. 

IDRIS PARRY 
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A CENTURY OF WRITERS: ‘1855-1955. Chosen by D. M. Low and 
others. (Chatto and Windus. 215.) 


Professor Empson, who is represented in this book, might not 
approve its title, for the contents don’t support the neat ambiguity 
suggested. The publishers draw upon 100 years of enterprise but put 
only sixty-nine of their authors on parade. Even so, we get remark- 
able value: two funny novels: a novel opening on the Crucifixion; 
and stories, essays, poems and sundry bits and pieces by English, 
American, Russian, French and Scandinavian writers. There is also a 
brief history of the firm of Messrs Chatto and Windus by Mr Oliver 
Warner, and a number of illustrations, of which one (George Cruik- 
shank’s ‘My Wife is a Woman of Mind’) can be guaranteed to chill 
the spine of many into whose hands the book is likely to fall. The 
whole constitutes at once an entertaining miscellany and an impres- 
sive witness to a long tradition of sound publishing such as may 
move even the Delegates of the Clarendon Press or the Longi 
Homines to look to their laurels. So much may be said. But what 
else? To what general reflections does a compilation of this sort 
prompt? 

The third of the novels printed in full is called Barabbas; and this, 
by an association of ideas well known among writers, might suggest 
some consideration of publishers as a body of men, of what is to be 
desired in their disposition and posited as their duty. What shall we 
demand of the paragon among publishers? But upon this, I believe, 
more expeditious reviewers have pronounced. And indeed it is less 
the uncommon publisher than the common reader who comes into 
question before such a remarkable cross-section of a century’s litera- 
ture as this volume offers. Of course, the whole perspective is com- 
paratively short: Swinburne, one of the earliest English writers re- 
presented, was thought of as no more than an elder contemporary 
by people to whom I used to talk as a boy. Is it radically, then, or is 
it only superficially, that canons of taste change, not century by 
century, but generation by generation? With what approach to in- 
variability does the wine that delights the father appear palled to the 
son? To what extent does every wine declare its precise vintage at a 
sip? It is to marking the lesser turns of Fortune’s wheel, it is to par- 
lour-games with the stripling Zeitgeist, that such an omnium 
gatherum prompts. 

One can, for instance, play at dating. Assign to period, and where 
possible to author, as the examination papers say. Let us try that. 

Lady Valencia St Albans stood beside one of the palms in the 
conservatory of her sister Lady Chesterton’s house. It was the day 
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Trumpets from 
Montparnasse 


Robert Gibbings 


Seeking “‘the freedom and fun of 
brushes and paint”, Gibbings 
returns to the Paris he loves, 
journeying thence to the Ile de 
Ré and to Positano. His book 
shows again his deft touch with 
character and atmosphere, and his 
rich storehouse of wit and humour. 
With 8 full-colour plates from 
Gibbings’s paintings; as well as 40 
new engravings. wis. 
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Dylan Thomas 


“In his happiest line of fantastic- 

ated autobiography . . . Thomas 

really found himself as an artist 

who could achieve poetry in prose.” 

J. W. LAMBERT, Sunday Times. 
Ios. 6d. 


* 
Foreword by Str Fohn Hunt 
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Mike Banks 


“To Captain Mike Banks of the 
Royal Marines goes the distinction 
of producing the most rollicking 
mountaineering book. He has 
woven a pattern of men and moun- 
tains into his life.” Yorkshire Post. 
With mountain photographs 
and drawings. 18s. 
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of the Drawing-Room;'she waited for her sister, with her white 

train carelessly caught over one arm, and a shower of lace and silk 

falling to the ground and trailing there in a perfumy billowy cloud. 
The 1890's? Yes, indeed. And Ouida? Ouida it is. 

I could bear those hypocritical smiles no longer! I felt that I must 
scream or die!—and now~—again! hark! louder! louder! louder! 
louder! — 

‘Villains!’ I shrieked, ‘dissemble no more! I admit the deed! — tear 
up the planks... .’ 

Bole, Tritton, Spavin, Delawarr, Knipswitch for Timpany, West 
Bowldby, and, finally, Camlet-on-the-Water. . . . Galbe, gonflé, 
goulu: parfum, peau, pervers, potelé, pudeur: vertu, volupté .... 

Yes, one concedes grudgingly, overcoming the inevitable re- 
vulsion, as one turns the pages. .. . 

I have never been able to see what should attract men to the 
profession of criticism but the noble pleasure of praising. 

There is those who larf at these things, but to me they merit 
rebooks and frowns. 

The practised reader will sort them all out: Mr Aldous Huxley, Dr 
Leavis, Poe, Swinburne, Artemus Ward. But how queer, how very 
queer, bits and pieces of literature can seem. And how hit or miss; 
how much at the mercy of the chemicals that come, or don’t come, 
into the blood! Particularly, I suppose, with this hundred years. Eng- 
lish literature is developing in it, evolving, degenerating, or what- 
ever it may be. But during a greater or lesser part of it, we have all 
been doing that ourselves. Some of this literature was evoking con- 
troversy while we were in our cradles; some of it was new when (so 
to speak) we were too; a little of it is (at least for some of us) after 
our time. This makes the volume fascinating to read through. And 
most fascinating of all are the ghosts which walk in it. They are 
questionable shapes. 
I come, as it happens, upon one ghost on the first page of the text: 
No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine. . . . 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands. . . 
Why are the leaves calm? The ghost (he looks about fifteen) doesn’t 
ask. The ghost is tight. But is he therefore less reliable than, say, Dr 
Leavis, to whom inebriety is unknown? Denying it, I turn over a 
few pages—and am assailed by doubt: 
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Frontispiece 21s. net 


MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


Marcel and Elise 
The Chronicle of a Marriage 12s. 6d. net 


A TRIBUTE TO G. M. TREVELYAN 
Studies in Social History 


A collection of eight essays by eminent his- 
torians, brought together in this volume as a 
tribute to Dr. Trevelyan on his eightieth birth- 
day. The editor (who is also a contributor) is 
J. H. PLUMB. Illustrated 21s. net 


Strange Island 


Descriptions and opinions of Britain and its 
peoples as seen by foreign visitors, famous and 
obscure, between 1395 and 1940. 

Compiled by FRANCESCA WILSON 


Illustrated 21s. net 


illustrated History of 
English Literature, Vol. Ill 


A. C. WARD 


Illustrations collected by ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 
25s. net 


LONGMANS 


The Gay ><" 


Delavals 


FRANCIS ASKHAM 


This full-blooded family his- 
tory—amorous and marital 
intrigue, high life, low life, 
theatrical life, chancery suits, 
fortune hunting and high 
spirit —is 18th century 
English life at its most 
energetic. Illustrated 21s. 
Book Society Recommendation 


Story of a 
Year: 1848 


RAYMOND POSTGATE 
Mr. Postgate has written 
what has been so rare since 
Macaulay—a work of serious 
scholarship which is also in- 
variably entertaining. 

Illustrated 21s. 
Book Society Recommendation 


| The Capel 


Letters edited by 


THE MARQUESS of 
ANGLESEY 


With an introduction by Sir 
Arthur Bryant, these letters 
present a day-to-day picture 
of an English family’s life in 
Europe, before, during and 
after Waterloo. 

Illustrated 18s. 


| The Endless 
Web joan Evans 


Dr. Evans has written the 
history of Messrs. John 
Dickinson & Co.; her rich 
material will interest the gen- 
eral reader as well as students 
of paper-making. 

Illustrated 32s. 6d. 
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writers? 


Many words have flowed from the 
Russian pen since the Revolution 
in 1917, and much controversy 
has raged in Britain as to the in- 
fluences that surround the Soviet 
writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to 
‘toe the Party line’? Is criticism 
stifled? Are novelists allowed a 


i free hand to develop their own 
§ ideas, their own theme and style? 


SOVIET LITERATURE, 
monthly magazine of writing and 
the arts from the USSR, provides 
a practical answer to these 
queries. 


For this journal includes new 
novels, short stories, poetry, 
drama, colour plates, art and 
literary criticism—as well as a 
section on literature and the arts 
in other countries. 


SOVIET LITERATURE 
costs 1/6 a copy (post 6d.) or 
6/6 for six months’ subscription. 
Send for a copy TODAY 


To Collet’s Bookshops 
44 & 45 Museum Street, | 
London, W.C.1 
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We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth ... 
Again the ghost is drunk—tears in his eyes, and his spine behaving 
in the manner approved by the late Professor Housman. But as I read 
on in O’Shaugnessy’s Ode I acknowledge that the decades— whether 
mine or the century’s— have persuaded me that it is a poor poem; | 
don’t stand by it as I do by Swinburne’s ‘The Garden of Proserpine’; 
in fact I rat on the ghost. But am | right or wrong in so discriminat- 
ing? I can’t really, in this short perspective, tell. 

And after fifteen, nineteen; the ghost is an undergraduate reading 
Crome Yellow. Are those convulsions of mirth susceptible of vindi- 
cation before the high tribunal of criticism? That great moment, for 
instance, when the Reverend Mr Bodiham, having perused anew his 
astounding eschatological sermon, is straightway handed the cleri- 
cal outfitter’s catalogue (Sheeny’s Special Skirt Cassocks. Tied by a 
string about the waist. . . .)—is it quite so great as it once appeared 
to be? This time, I don’t feel I so terribly mind. If, turning the page 
again, I find Dr Leavis or Professor Empson or Professor Willey or 
the Master of Jesus or Miss Bradbrook advancing upon me with a 
confident answer (Messrs Chatto and Windus can muster cohorts 
of Cambridge critics) I shall probably accept it humbly. “Yes, I sup- 
pose so, yes,’ I shall say; ‘once literature is brought within the sphere 
of that sort of pronouncement, ghosts must toe the line.’ But, saying 
this, shall I be wise? The ghosts are precisely not (as they say now- 
adays) ‘adult’ readers. Who was ‘adult’ when he first read The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn? But as I read it here—the whole of it 
—there steals over me the persuasion that it is the best thing in the 
book. Had I better check up with the professors? Wondering about 
this, I turn back thirty pages, and find some reflections of Steven- 
son’s in An Inland Voyage. Stevenson has an odd view of the busi- 
ness of ‘people connected with literature and philosophy’. 

They are busy all their days in getting rid of second-hand 
notions and false standards. It is their profession, in the sweat of 
their brows, by dogged thinking, to recover their old fresh view 
of life, and distinguish what they really and originally like. 

One would like to think that it is so. But at least one can agree with 
Stevenson that it is enviable to keep 

those clean perceptions of what is nice and nasty, what is in- 

teresting and what is dull, which envious old gentlemen refer to 

as illusions. . .. To know what you prefer, instead of humbly say- 
ing Amen to what the world tells you you ought to prefer, is to 
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have kept your soul alive. 
Clearly Stevenson wouldn’t be for snubbing ghosts. They are, of — 
course, insidiously appealing, those vanished selves. Colloquies with 
them are a wonderful line to exploit on the Third Programme, and 
revenants so affable and familiar may gull us rather badly from time 
to time. But how satisfying the occasions upon which one is con- 
vinced that the ghost is honest! 
Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 
Her languid lips are sweeter . . . 
It is very satisfying — and let the youngsters raise an eyebrow if they 
please. 
J. 1.M. STEWART 
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ber of articles on contemporary French literature; and a monograph on 
Proust, from which an excerpt appeared in The London Magazine Vol I No 11, 
is to be published by Bowes and Bowes in their Studies in European Literature 
and Thought series. 


PHILIPPE JULLIAN is a young French artist who is well-known over here for 
his book illustrations and book jacket designs. He has contributed decorations 
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NOTE 

We regret that in Mr John Wain’s article, The Reputation of Ezra Pound, pub- 
lished in the October number, the following misprints occurred: ‘however’ for 
‘moreover’ p.58, line 12; ‘at last’ for ‘at least’ p.62, line 2. 
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